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April 4, 1936 


OUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE 


Connecting Company Agent, Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madison Wis. 


HUMAN SERVICE and human consideration must be injected into every 
one of the continual and repeated contacts and transactions between 
the subscriber and the company. Company must win and maintain, 
individually and collectively, the goodwill of the public it serves. Mutual 
fair-mindedness in the pooling of common interests and adequate com- 
pensation essential to satisfactory connecting company relations. Ful- 
fillment of mutual responsibility of company and regulatory body 
to render satisfactory service at least possible cost requires fairness and 
understanding. Address before convention of Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association, held last week in Madison 


ject about which much has been 

said; some in sincerity, some 
with understanding, some in bad 
faith, and some with confusion. I 
purpose to take this subject of pub- 
lic relations and divide it, for treat- 
ment, into three components: Cus- 
tomer relations, connecting company 
relations and regulation. 

The first of these—about which 
most has been written and to which 
most attention has been given—will 
be dismissed with a few brief com- 
ments and the second and third 
phases of the problem, about which 
less is known and to which less at- 
tention has been given, dwelt upon 
a greater length. 

Customer Relations 

With respect to customer relations, 
[I do not want to infer, by lighter 
treatment, that this phase of public 
relations is not important. Neither 
would I have it said that I have un- 
dertaken to instruct you on how to 
sell additional service or to collect 
an account. Those are things for the 
expert. 

The furnishing of telephone ser- 
Vice is a very human thing; and pub- 
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lic relations play a greater part in the 
rendering of telephone service, per- 
haps, than it does in any other utility 
business. The telephone utility not 
only has to furnish facilities to a 
customer for his individual needs, 
but, in addition, must hold _ itself 
ready at any and all times to furnish 
upon demand, paths whereby those 
facilities may become useful for the 
communication of intelligence from 
one point to another. 

It is this continual and repeated 
contact of the subscriber with the 
telephone utility that becomes so 
vital a factor in rendering service 
and gives to this utility an excep- 
tional opportunity for promoting a 
sound and substantial public policy. 

The employe of the telephone com- 
pany must be able to inject a bit of 
human service into the business of 
furnishing telephone connections. 
Since all human relations are recip- 
rocal, he must choose his words and 
actions carefully, inasmuch as a be- 
ginning of unsatisfactory relations 
between the company and its patron 
may soon develop a vicious circle. 

It is not sufficient that a company 
representative cite to a subscriber 


the rule and regulation or the author- 
ity for his company’s action; he must 
demonstrate to the patron’s satisfac- 
tion, the merit of the requirement. 
The need of this human considera- 
tion is evidenced in our everyday 
life. 

Take, for instance, a penalty im- 
posed upon one of the contending 
teams by the referee of an athletic 
contest. The penalty may be just and 
warranted, but the spectators are not 
satisfied until they are apprised of 
the nature of the violation—often 
not until the reason for the enact- 
ment of the particular code which 
was violated has been explained and 
understood. 

In almost every phase of its oper- 
ations, the telephone utility comes 
in direct contact with the public— 
individually, in groups, and polit- 
ically. We deal with individuals be- 
cause we render a personal service. 
We deal with groups because the ser- 
vice to one individual is of value to 
him only because of his ability to 
communicate with others; and, be- 
cause of our use of the public streets 
and highways, we must deal with 
those elected to public office. 


It is axiomatic, therefore, that the 
telephone company must win and 
maintain, individually and _ collec- 
tively, the good will of the public 
which it serves. 

The telephone company is not a 
temporary enterprise; it is a per- 
manent institution in the community. 
For every dollar of revenue collected 
there is invested in the equipment 
necessary to give the service some 
$5 to.$8 in fixed capital. Public ne- 
cessity demands the continuation of 
the service long years into the future; 
and the telephone utility must, there- 
fore, perpetrate the good will of the 
public, once it has been attained. 


Connecting Company Relations 


We come now to the second phase 
of the subject of public relations— 
connecting company relations. Ac- 
counting parlance has fastened upon 
the debtor company in the matter of 
interchange toll settlements, the term 
of “connecting company.” It should 
be recognized, however, that any tel- 
ephone company is a connecting com- 
pany of every other telephone utility 
with which it maintains physical con- 
nections, regardless of relative size, 
and that every telephone utility 
should consider each of its connect- 
ing companies as a very definite part 
of the public which it serves. 

Accordingly, satisfactory and 
proper relations between connecting 
companies is an essential element in 
good public relations. It should be 
recognized and thoroughly appreci- 
ated — especially by the employe 
whose duty it is to establish contact 
with connecting companies — that 
each connecting company owner, 
operator, or manager, is potentially 
a worthy ally but that he may be- 
come a most aggressive antagonist if, 
through an act, overt or otherwise, 
we have the misfortune to incur his 
ill will. 

Extreme caution should be exer- 
cised not to deprecate the ability or 
offend the self-esteem of any repre- 
sentative of a connecting company, 
no matter what the extent of his in- 
terest or holdings. Tolerance and a 
fair-minded consideration of any 
and all ideas advanced by the owner 
and operator of a connecting com- 
pany property, although we may not 
be able to subscribe thereto, will do 
much to establish in his mind a con- 
fidence that our aims and endeavors 
are directed towards a mutual ben- 
efit to both parties. 

After all, a contract is a mutual 
understanding between two parties; 
and if we are to live by and perform 
under the terms of our contract, 
those terms must be fair and equit- 
able and acceptable to both parties. 
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It is a well established, and I 
think a quite generally accepted 
premise, that the Independent com- 
panies are not engaged in the long- 
haul toll business. They do, however, 
have a very definite and legitimate 
place in furnishing the toll business 
among the exchanges constituting a 
trade area. 

While many of the telephone com- 
panies of the state do own toll lines 
to a limited extent, the majority of 
their toll business is that inter- 
changed with the Bell System, and 
hence a large proportion of connect- 
ing company relations involve nego- 
tiations and contacts between the so- 
called Independent telephone com- 
panies and the Bell System company 
operating within the state. There 
have been times when prejudice 
played a large part in these negotia- 
tions, but recognition of the prin- 
ciples of public relations will do 
much to change this. ‘ 

We can have no tolerance with the 
Independent operating man who con- 
demns any and all proposals made by 
the Bell company merely because that 
proposal has been conceived by the 
Bell company. Neither can we have 
full confidence in and respect for the 
Bell company representative ob- 
sessed with the belief that unless one 
is Bell-trained; one can know nothing 
of the telephone business. 

The public, in general, recognizes 
only the telephone company. The pri- 
mary obligations of telephone com- 
panies, both the Bell and Independent 
companies, should be service to the 
public. This condition having been 
met, insofar as is practicable, we may 
turn to a consideration of a division 
of revenues in accordance with the 
ownership of the dollars invested in 
the plant necessary to give that ser- 
vice. 

The Bell company has an obliga- 
tion to its connecting companies in 
the matter of compensation for facil- 
ities furnished and services rendered 
in the handling of toll business. The 
rates charged for toll service through- 
out the United States are predicated 
upon a series of charts devised by the 
Bell System. Certainly, with respect 
to that toll business interchanged 
with the Bell System by the Inde- 
pendent companies, the Independent 
company acts as a concurring carrier 
and as such has no control over the 
rates. 

This being the case, any experi- 
mentation with respect to the toll 
business and any hazard attendant 
thereto should be done and borne by 
the Bell company. The exchange 
which makes possible the stimulation, 
the origination and delivery of this 
toll business to the vast Bell System 





lines should be adequatley compen- 
sated for the expense incurred 
therein and, in addition, it should re- 
ceive some reward for its enterprise, 

Just a few dollars more per month 
in recognition of a just claim of a 
connecting company will do much 
towards fostering satisfactory pub- 
lic relations between the Bell com- 
pany and that Independent company. 
When it is considered that the In- 
dependent connecting companies, 
taken collectively, represent a sub- 
stantial portion of the Bell company’s 
public, it is obvious that this phase 
of public relations is one which 
should receive most careful atten- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that our 
objective in the conduct of our toll 
business should be to route and han- 
dle the toll traffic so as to give the 
best service to the customer, and at 
the same time to perform that obli- 
gation most profitably. The old cry of 
“Keep it off of Bell lines’ —sometimes 
overheard even yet—should give way 
to a thorough consideration of the 
grade of transmission that can be 
expected over the proposed route. 

It is safe to say that poor trans- 
mission will discourage the toll habit 
and drive away a considerable volume 
of toll business, not only from that 
route on which difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by the customer but like- 
wise from other routes on which 
transmission is of a commercial 
grade. 

Let us see how far this idea of 
public relations between connecting 
telephone companies has been devel- 
oped; or rather, to what extent it has 
been neglected. If the experience of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., in 
its acquisition of properties through- 
out the state of Wisconsin can be 
taken as being representative of con- 
ditions which actually prevail, then 
it is safe to say that there is ex- 
change upon exchange which have 
toll lines radiating to every nearby or 
neighboring exchange. 

Many of these circuits are jointly 
owned with individual companies op- 
erating in each of these nearby or 
neighboring exchanges. The fact is 
that there is not a circuit load over 
any of these circuits, and in a great 
many instances the circuits are not 
sufficiently constructed or maintained 
nor of a quality to provide a com- 
mercial or satisfactory grade of 
transmission. 

The remedy to this—and the one 
which the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. has applied when it has acquired 
both of the exchanges or has been 
able to convince the connecting com- 
pany of the economy of doing so— 
has been to establish toll-gathering 
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points for the concentration of this 
“tar end” toll traffic at strategic 
points, and the subsequent routing of 


this accumulation of traffic over a 
common group of toll circuits be- 
tween switching centers, thus making 
it possible to abandon and eliminate 
many of the so-called terminal or side 
circuits. 

Naturally, this remedy is easily 
applied where the same company 
owns all of the neighboring or sur- 
rounding exchanges. When several 
companies are involved, however, the 
program means that the Independent 
company which abandons any of its 
facilities for the purpose of entering 
into a toll-switching program with 
another company, must have confi- 
dence in and permit that other com- 
pany to fill the gap in a route to some 
other company’s exchange. 

I would encourage you to bear in 
mind, when you are dealing with your 
connecting companies, that economies 
can be realized by the pooling of com- 
mon interests and the fostering of a 
mutual respect and confidence in one 
another. 


Regulation Also Problem 
in Public Relations 


Now, why do I make regulation a 
subdivision of my major topic, pub- 
lic relations? Because the members 
of the state regulatory body, as well 
as the employes on its staff, are pub- 
lic servants, and because the rela- 
tions between the staff members of 
that body and the owners, operators 
and managers of the telephone com- 
panies of the state are public rela- 
tions. 

Let us see what are the duties and 
obligations of the regulatory body: 
The commission has the power to re- 
quire that a utility serving a par- 
ticular territory render satisfactory 
service and to further prescribe rates 
which are neither unjust nor unrea- 
sonable, nor result in more than a fair 
return to the company from its oper- 
ations. 

Neither the courts nor the laws of 
the land do or can guarantee to a 
public utility any specified return on 
the investment which it has in its 
property. But a public utility under 
state and federal regulation has a 
right to expect to be permitted to 
charge such rates for its service as 
will enable it to earn, if it can—in 
addition to the cost of operating, in- 
cluding maintenance, taxes and de- 
preciation on its plant—a fair return 
upon the reasonable value of its plant 
and property devoted to the public 
good. 

In the past many of us have ap- 
peared before the public regulatory 
body seeking adjustment in rates— 
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and many of us will again be faced 
with this necessity in the future. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
objective of the public, of the com- 
pany, and of the regulatory body 
should be one and the same—the ren- 
dering of the most satisfactory ser- 
vice at the least possible cost. 

The welfare of the state demands 
that rates for public utility services 
shall be as high as, but no higher 
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than, is necessary to enable develop- 
ment to keep pace with demand. The 
public regulatory body is charged 
with a grave responsibility in author- 
izing these rates, and that body will 
unhesitatingly assume responsibility 
for its acts of regulation. 

The utility seeking relief through 
rate adjustment likewise has a grave 
responsibility which it must assume. 
It must, therefore, present a record 
complete in itself, upon which the 
regulatory body can authorize the 
relief sought after. Failure on the 
part of the company to do so can 
only result in delays attendant not 
only with added expense, but with 
adverse publicity and the shaking of 
the confidence of the public in the 
utility and even in regulation itself. 

The principles of regulation should 
be so well accepted and so well ad- 
ministered that the petitioning util- 
ity will be able to predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy the nature and sub- 
stance of the order which the public 
regulatory body will issue in the 
pleadings. 

Having received the authority 
sought, the utility should refrain 
from making an alibi of the com- 


mission. For instance, when a sub- 
scriber questions an employe of the 
utility concerning the reasonableness 
of the service connection charge, that 
subscriber should not be dismissed 
with the explanation that the making 
of this charge is required by the 
commission. 

That charge is a charge made by 
the utility, authorized by and on file 
with the public regulatory body. In 
the final analysis, however, the rates 
which are charged are the utility’s 
rates, and the officers and employes 
of the company should be prepared 
at all times to unhesitatingly sub- 
stantiate those rates. 

Regulation has its place in the tele- 
phone industry, but regulation must 
sell itself to the industry and to the 
public which that industry serves. As 
a public servant, the individual em- 
ployed by the regulatory body has a 
duty to perform, but that duty may 
well be performed with good grace. 

He cannot by mere statutory en- 
actment be clothed with a superior 
intelligence and knowledge. Those 
things he must acquire. He need not 
feel that he has degraded himself nor 
that he has surrendered his ability 
to do the right as he sees it by rub- 
bing elbows with the utility owner or 
operator. 

Neither is there any cause for the 
utility owner or operator to quake in 
the presence of the regulatory body. 
We who are in the public utility busi- 
ness should recognize, first of all, 
that we are associated with, and are 
in, a business which is legitimate and 
of a value to the public, and one which 
is being conducted in compliance with 
the laws of the land. We should be 
proud to be associated with that in- 
dustry. Let none deprive us of that 
heritage. 

We should conduct our business on 
a sound and fair basis. We should 
not allow ourselves to veer from a 
well-founded, well-planned and pro- 
jected course by political manifesta- 
tions or by the peculiar and passing 
whims of our subscribers. 

We should, of course, maintain 
both satisfactory and excellent pub- 
lic relations, if at all possible to do 
so, but we should not surrender nor 
jeopardize our constitutional rights 
because of certain prejudices which 
may exist against public utilities. 

In other words, we must not per- 
mit our subscribers to run our busi- 
ness for us. On the contrary, we 
must educate our subscribers and 
patrons to a complete understanding 
of the problems attendant to the con- 
duct of our business, the solution of 
many of which are of interest both 
to the company and to our sub- 
scribers. 





NDEPENDENT telephone com- 
] panies should be especially in- 

terested in the line of inquiry 
taken by FCC Special Counsel Beck- 
er in developing testimony concern- 
ing alleged connections between the 
Graybar Electric Co. and the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
Graybar company’s principal tele- 
phone business is that of selling 
supplies and equipment to the In- 
dependent companies. 

Readers of TELEPHONY, of course, 
do not have to be told that—nor the 
additional fact, not developed by 
Mr. Becker, that Graybar is only one 
of a number of concerns catering to 
the Independent group. 

One purpose of this particular 
line of investigation appears to be 
to establish that Graybar prices are 
used in Bell 


rate cases aS a com- 
parative scale for the prices of 
Western Electric, which supplies 


practically all equipment used by 
the Bell companies. The implica- 
tion is that Bell may exercise con- 
trol, not only over Western Electric 
prices but over the standard of fair- 
ness by which it seeks to measure 
them. 

At least that is the view taken by 
the Scripps-Howard press, as evi- 
denced by a recent editorial in the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News, 
which follows in part: 


To get the significance of this, it is 
necessary to recall that A. T. & T. oper- 
ating companies buy practically all of 


their equipment from the A. T. & T. 
subsidiary, the Western Electric Co. 
When an A. T. & T. company appears 


before a state regulatory commission in 
a rate case, it is necessary to determine 
the company’s investment before fixing 
a rate which will earn a fair return. 

A major part of the company’s invest- 
ment is represented in equipment pur- 
chased from Western Electric. It, there- 
fore, is essential to inquire whether 
Western Electric has charged fair prices 
for the equipment. And it has been the 
practice of A. T. & T. attorneys, in such 
rate cases, to justify Western Electric 
prices by comparing them with Graybar 
prices, on the premise that Graybar is 
an Independent outfit. 

Interesting if true, particularly 
for Independent operating tele- 
phone companies. Certainly, if 
Graybar prices are manipulated to 
match Western Electric, or vice 
versa, it is time the Independents 
found out about it. 

With this thought in mind, your 
correspondent went to the books to 
see just how often this “compari- 
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son” of telephone equipment costs 
had been attempted before state 
commissions. The only available 
source for such information, of 
course, would be the opinions of 
commissions and courts. Here is 
the result: 

Western Electric supply contracts 
with Bell operating subsidiaries ap- 
pear to have been specifically 
passed upon by commissions of 16 
jurisdictions: District of Colu'mbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 

In most of these cases the com- 
missions have approved the West- 
ern Electric supply contracts as 
proper operating expenses for the 
telephone companies without spe- 
cial comment on the prices charged, 
and without any comparison with 
prices of Independent manufactur- 
ers. 

In four states—Indiana (P. U. R. 
1922C, 362), Louisiana (P. U. R. 
1921C, 376), Massachusetts (5 P. U. 
R.-N. S. 338), and New Mexico (P. 
U. R. 1923, 356)—the state commis- 
sions have made comparisons of 
Western Electric prices with the 
prices of Independent manufactur- 
ers, but in each case the opinion 
refers to Independent manufactur- 
ers in the plural, indicating that 
more than one outside company was 
considered. In no case was the 
name of any particular Independent 
manufacturer mentioned in the 
opinion. 

Of course, such names may have 
been and probably were mentioned 
in the testimony or exhibits, but 
evidence as to that is at this time 
generally unavailable. Suffice it to 
say that the prices of Graybar alone 
were never used to measure the 
fairness of Western Electric in any 
reported case. 


ORE 
4 trend 


INTERESTING is 
indicated in a more 
modern group of cases reported 
from Wisconsin (P. U. R. 1931E, 
116, and the more recent opinion 
handed down March 24, 1936), Dis- 
trict of Columbia (4 P. U. R.-N. S. 


the 





359), and Maryland (1 P. U. R- 
N. S. 346). In these cases it ap- 
pears that the commissions refused 
to make any comparisons of West- 
ern Electric prices with the prices 
of Independent equipment compa- 
nies at all, their theory apparently 
being that Western Electric’s pro- 
duction and sales to Bell companies 
are so prominent a factor that there 
isn’t any open and competitive mar- 
ket with which to compare prices. 

This reasoning seems to have 
some sanction from the United 
States Supreme Court, as evidenced 
by the opinion in Smith v. Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. (282 U. S. 133), 
in which Chief Justice Hughes 
stated, “through the organization 
and control of the American com- 
pany the Western Electric occu- 
pied a special advantage in relation 
to the manufacture and sale of 
equipment to the licensee of the 
Bell System ; that is, that it 
was virtually the manufacturing 
department for that system, and the 
question is as to the net earnings 
of the Western Electric Co. in that 
department and the extent to which, 
if at all, such profit figures in the 
estimate.” 

In short, the only conclusion that 
can be reached by investigating the 
record of past rate cases is that 
where comparisons of equipment 
prices have been made, they have 
been based on the use of more than 
one so-called Independent manufac- 
turing company, and further, that 
there is a recent regulatory trend 
away from making such compari- 
sons at all. However, it must be 
admitted that the information de- 
veloped by the FCC is both interest- 
ing and valuable to the industry as 
a whole. 


LTHOUGH the FCC hearing 
room is equipped for the Bell 
probe with a rather elaborate re- 
cording system for preserving even 
the whispered advice of counsel for 
the edification of posterity, it does 
not appear that copies of the tran- 
script of evidence are going to be 
supplied by the commission itself. 
Doubtless, the Bell will have its 
own transcripts, but it looks as if 
the FCC will turn down a request 
made by resolution at the 46th 
(last) annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners that copies 
of transcripts and of all exhibits be 
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made available, at least to the state 


commissions. 


Chairman Paul Walker of the 


telephone division of the FCC states 
that the expense involved makes 
such distribution by the commis- 
sion impossible under the available 
appropriation. It seems that the 
FCC’s pocketbook is getting very 
near the bottom on this special in- 
vestigation and nobody knows 
whether Congress will kick in any 
more or not. That being the case, 
the FCC must watch its pennies, 


much as it would like to publish 
this material in detail. 

From Solicitor John E. 
the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
however, comes word that he has 
urged Chairman Walker to make at 
least one exception and publish the 
first important exhibit introduced 
at the hearings. This was an ex- 
hibit prepared by the commission’s 
accounting department on “The 
Scope and Structure of the Bell Sys- 
tem,” introduced by Chief Accoun- 
tant Bickley on March 24. It has 
been planographed and copies have 
already been sent out to the state 
commissions. 


Benton of 


NDOUBTEDLY the facts 
brought out in the current 
Bell investigation have been rele- 


vant and necessary to the further 
knowledge of the operation of our 


biggest holding company. However, 
we may detect in the testimony of 
Chief Accountant Bickley just a 
slight tendency to be unnecessarily 
dramatic about it. 

For example, he declared that 
A. T. & T. “commands a strategic 
position in the social, educational, 
economic and political life of the 
American people. To an unprece- 
dented degree in the world’s his- 
tory, communication of intelligence 
by word or pictures, and, to some 
extent by printed news, is under the 
survey and surveyance of a single 
private interest.” 

Now this implication is all very 
awe-inspiring, but just what does 
it amount to? Surely there is no 
evidence that the A. T. & T. has 
tried to meddle with individuals or 
their liberties. Perhaps not as 
much can be said of certain govern- 
mental bodies that participated in 
the recent telegram seizures. 

In short, this mouth-filling refer- 
ence to the fact that subsidiary 
companies are “completely domi- 
nated” by the parent concern does 
not mean much to the individual 
citizen unless the implication is that 
such control should be exercised by 
a publicly-owned and operated sys- 
tem. It would be more to the point 
if the commission’s witness sug- 
gested just how a long distance call 
across the continent could be put 





through in a few minutes without 
“complete domination.” 


PEAKING of “revelations,” the 

disclosure of the fact that the 
FCC on two previous occasions re- 
fused to make available private tele- 
phone and telegraph records to 
agencies of the government, makes 
it difficult to perceive the consis- 
tency of its position in “cooperat- 
ing” with Senator Black’s lobby 
committee. 

Surely the request by the At- 
torney General for help in tracking 
down criminals and the desire of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to check up on possible 
fraudulent stock deals are at least 
as proper objectives as the inquisi- 
tions of Senator Black. Yet, the 
commission’s minutes indicate that, 
supported by an opinion from its 
former general counsel, Paul D. P. 
Spearman, it protested that private 
telegram and telegraph records 
were inviolate. 

The answer, of course, is not in 
law but in fact. The FCC is not 
answerable to the Attorney General, 
nor to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. It is, however, very 
much under the thumb of Congress. 
One commission can tell another 
commission where to head in with 
impunity, but as for Congress—all 
government bodies usually strive to 
please. 


Wisconsin Commission Orders 


2 


Se ae eee 


State-Wide Rate Reduction 


FIVE-YEAR investigation of rates and practices of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. terminated with issu- 
ance by Wisconsin Public Service Commission of 
order reducing its rates approximately 8 per cent 
and cutting its annual income by $863,000. President 
of Wisconsin company says “such further steps as 
may be required will be taken to prevent enforce- 


ment of the order.” 


HE WISCONSIN Public Service 
T  coumntaston, on March 24, handed 

down its order in the state-wide 
investigation, conducted during the past 
five years, of rates and practices of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. It orders the 
Wisconsin company to effect reductions 
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Rate increase for Madison denied 


in exchange rates which will reduce its 
annual income by approximately $863,- 
000. The commission’s ruling also de- 
nies the 25 per cent rate increase sought 
by the company in Madison. 

The order for a reduction equivalent 
to 8 per cent of the company’s 1935 rev- 


enues is to apply to bills sent out after 
May 1. The will be dis 
tributed company’s 95 ex- 


reduction 
among the 
changes in supplementary orders set- 
ting forth the new rate 
each exchange 


schedules for 
area. 

The commission estimates that the 
reduced rate will yield the 
company a return of 6 per cent upon a 
of $35,000,000 which it placed 
company’s exchange 
of that devoted 
tance service. The company 
of $54,000,000. 
The commission's order 


schedules 


rate base 
upon the 
exclusive 


property, 
to long dis- 
claimed a 
rate base 
and opinion, 
rules that at- 
fees and other court 
must be paid by the stockholders and 
not by the subscribers. Costs incurred 
before the commission are to be dis- 
tributed over a 10-year period. 

A rate base of $35,000,000 was found 


which occupies 222 pages, 


torneys’ expenses 
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by the commission to be a fair value 
upon the company’s exchange property, 
exclusive of that devoted to long dis- 
tance service, compared with the com- 
pany’s claim of $54,000,000. The base 
fixed by the commission is expected to 
earn a return of slightly more than 
six per cent and have a cushion of $417,- 
000 over a 5% per cent return which 
might have been legally justified. 

The commission suggested, in response 
to the company’s claim that it is losing 
money on long distance calls, that appli- 
cation be made for increased rates, but 
it refused to combine the matter of lo- 
eal service and long distance rates in 
one proceeding. 

“We do not believe that exchange sub- 
scribers may be required, as a matter 
of law, to bear the loss, if any, on the 
company’s long distance business,” the 
commission asserted. “To so hold would 
lead to unjust discrimination.” 

At least $4,000,000 of the company’s 
property was held to be unnecessary 
to serve the public, although the com- 
pany contended that all except a small 
part of its equipment is being used. 


Practices of A. T. & T. Co. 
Assailed by Commission 


The commission assailed the A. T. & 
T. Co., “probably the largest corpora- 
tion in the world,” for arbitrarily divid- 
ing expenses to charge subsidiaries 95 
per cent and itself 5 per cent, with 
only $400, “enough for a motorcycle,’ 
charged against the A. T. & T. Co. for 
motor equipment for Walter S. Gifford, 
president. 

The A. T. & T. Co. controls $2,000,000,- 
000 of stock and collects annually be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 in 
dividends, the commission said, in its 
opinion in this proceeding, but the part 
of Mr. Gifford’s salary and that of other 
executives charged against it is only 
one-fourth the total salaries of the Wis- 
consin company. 

The testimony indicated that custom- 
ers through the years have paid in $16,- 
000,000 in depreciation charges. The 
commission held that the company 
should deduct this amount in setting a 
rate base instead of only $6,000,000 rep- 
resenting the amount of depreciation 
“observed” by the company. No allow- 
ance was made for going value. 

The rate base was reduced $4,000,000 
by the commission by using 1929 West- 
ern Electric equipment 
of the 20 per cent higher 1935 prices 
used by the company. There is no proof 


prices instead 


that Western Electric prices were rea- 
sonable in 1929 and the 20 per cent in- 
in the face of falling 


wages,” the 


crease was made “ 
prices and commission 
pointed out. 

Criticism of the Bell System pension 
program for employes resulted in re- 
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vision of the pension contract to make 
it irrevocably binding on the employ- 
ing company, the commission claimed. 

Three of the commission’s findings 
were regarded as offering the means of 
producing rate reductions in the Bell 
System throughout the nation. 

These are: 

1. Total disallowance of service fees 
paid by the Wisconsin company to A. 
T. & T. Co., amounting to $375,223 in 
1934, as a charge against customers be- 
cause, in the commission’s opinion, the 
company failed to prove the value of 
services given by the holding company. 

2. Refusal to use prices of Western 
Electric Co. for valuation of the Wiscon- 
sin company’s property on the ground 
that “‘by the stroke of a pen” A. T. & T. 
Co. can boost the rate bases of its sub- 
sidiaries by arbitrarily raising Western 
Electric prices. 

3. Insistence that $16,000,000 aceumu- 
lated by the company for replacement 
and retirement of property be deducted 
from the gross rate base for deprecia- 
tion, since the commission contends that 
this amount has been piled up from 
yearly charges against customers, and 
refusal to let the company deduct only 
$6,000,000, which the utility holds is a 
measure of the depreciation it can ‘‘ob- 
serve.” 

The case began July 29, 1931, on a 
state-wide scale after general issues had 
been raised in hearings on the com- 
pany’s application for a 25 per cent in- 
crease of $173,000 in Madison rates. The 
commission permanently denied the ap- 
plication for the Madison increase. 

A. R. McDonald is the only one re- 
maining of the three commissioners 
who heard first arguments in the case, 
Theodore Kronshage having died and 
David Lilienthal having become affili- 
ated with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

Records in the case included 12,106 
pages of testimony and 413 bulky sta- 
tistical exhibits. 

During the course of the investigation 
three temporary rate reductions were 
ordered by the commission, one on July 
1, 1932, another on July 6, 1933, and the 
third on July 5, 1934. The first two 
orders provided for reduction of 12% 
per cent and the third for a reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

Enforcement of the first two orders 
was enjoined by the federal district 
court and of the third by the state cir- 
cuit court at Madison. The company 
was required to establish sinking funds 
to provide for refunds in case the re- 
ductions were finally sustained. Hear- 
ings on petitions to make the injunc- 
tions permanent were postponed pend- 
ing the final outcome of the state-wide 
case before the commission. It is thought 
that further action in these cases will 





not be taken, as the commission's finaj 
order of March 24 will probably be 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Company to Appeal to Courts from 
Commission’s Order 

A statement was made by President 
W. R. McGovern of the Wisconsin Tele. 
phone Co. to the effect that “such fur. 
ther steps as may be required will be 
taken to prevent enforcement of the 
order.” (The probable course will be to 
appeal the case first to the Dane County 
Circuit Court, then to the state supreme 
court and finally to the United States 
Supreme Court.) 

Mr. McGovern declared that the com- 
pany’s present rates do not permit a 
fair return, adding that “our only pur. 
pose and objective is to maintain sched- 
ules of rates which will render it pos- 
sible for us to maintain a continuance 
of efficient and adequate service to the 
public, pay fair wages to our employes, 
and enable us to finance future exten- 
sions and improvements of the _ busi- 
ness.” 


vy 


Southeast Company Says 
Spring Drive Is On 


The 1936 spring drive of the South- 
east Public Service Co., of Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; for new business—with a goal 
of 400 stations—is well under way. It 
was started March 16, and is scheduled 
to terminate on April 30. 

The company entered its latest drive 
with 17,027 
collection record of 9.2 per cent for 
February, equal to the best record for 
any month, established in October, 1935. 


stations in service and a 


During February a net gain of 122 sta 
tions was made, a 5.4 per cent improve 
ment over the previous year. George 
Kennedy, manager at North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., excelled as an individual pro 
ducer of sales in February, winning 71! 
sales points. Warner Elledge was sec: 
ond, with 45 points to his credit, and 
A. D. Hawkins, third, with 43 points. 


vy 


General Telephone Corp. 
Declares Dividend 


Based on accumulations of earnings 
since it began operations on July 17, 
1935, in excess of dividend requirements 
on its $3 convertible preferred stock, the 
board of directors of General Telephone 
Corp. at a meeting held on March 27 de- 
clared an initial dividend of 25 cents per 
share (1% per cent) on the common 
stock of $20 par value of the corpora 
tion, payable April 20, 1936, to holders 
of record at the close of business April 
4, 1936. Transfer books will not be 
closed. 
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Wisconsin Has Fine Meeting 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


JOINT convention of Wisconsin State Telephone 


Association and Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 


phone Group, held in Madison last week, focuses 


attention of telephone men upon national problems 


and general business outlook. Rural electrification, 


tax problem, Social Security Act and public relations 


among the subjects discussed. Station gains gen- 


erally reported. Officers of associations reelected 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 
T tne Wisconsin telephone men, 

held last week, indicates that 
the telephone industry in that state 
is recovering from the depression 
along with other industries. Vari- 
ous speakers stressed the importance 
of service in establishing the com- 
panies in position to meet improving 
conditions. The character of the 
program and the interest in the ad- 
dresses show that the Wisconsin tel- 
ephone men are much interested in 
general affairs as well as in the de- 
tails of the telephone business. It 
was noticeable that nearly all of the 
addresses dealt with matters having 
a general, rather than a _ specific, 
bearing upon the telephone industry, 
such as rural electrification, taxes, 
the Social Security Act, and the 
business outlook. 

Following a custom established 
several years ago, the convention 
was a joint one of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association and of 
the Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group. The meeting was held 
at the Park Hotel, Madison, March 
24, 25 and 26, and the attendance 
was considerably larger than has 
prevailed for several years. 

The afternoon session of the first 

day was given over to the Locally 
Owned Group, while the sessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday were those 
of the State association. 
_ The directors of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, follow- 
ing the adjournment of the conven- 
tion on Thursday, March 26, re- 
elected all officers as follows: 

_President, Walter J. Gallon, of An- 
igo, president of the Langlade Tel- 
ephone Corp.; vice-president, Her- 
man A. Hoerl, of Marshfield, general 
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PRESIDENT WALTER J. GALLON, 
of Antigo, Planned the Fine Program 
for This Year’s Convention of the 
Wisconsin Association, Although He 
Was Unable to Attend, due to Ill- 
ness. He Was Reelected to Office. 


manager of the Marshfield Telephone 
Co.; treasurer, W. F. Goodrich, of 
La Crosse, secretary of the La 
Crosse Telephone Corp.; and secre- 
tary, A. H. Bowden, of Almond, 
president of the Almond Telephone 
Co. 

Herman A. Hoerl was the only di- 
rector whose term had expired and 
he was unanimously elected at the 
concluding session on Thursday 
morning. 

The five directors of the Wiscon- 
sin Locally Owned Telephone Group, 
whose terms expired, were reelected 
as follows: C. L. Christianson, 
Bloomer; Oscar Hitt, Alma; H. A. 
Price, Markesan; T. H. Sanderson, 


Portage; and Chas. H. Wiswell, Elk- 
horn. 

The directors later reelected the 
officers, who are: 

Chairman, Chas. H. Wiswell, Elk- 
horn, manager of State Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co.; vice chairman, 
W. E. Lawton, of Viroqua, manager 
of the Viroqua Telephone Co.; vice 
chairman, T. H. Sanderson, of Port- 
age, manager of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Co.; treasurer, A. H. Bowden, 
of Almond, president of the Almond 
Telephone Co.; and secretary, L. M. 
Lamkins, of Manawa, president of 
the Manawa Telephone Co. 

The banquet and entertainment on 
Wednesday evening, March 25, was 
largely attended and the entertain- 
ment highly enjoyed. The dinner 
and entertainment were extended 
through the courtesy of the manu- 
facturers and exhibitors in coopera- 
tion with the Madison Association of 
Commerce, Alvin Gillette, secretary 
of that organization, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The entertain- 
ment consisted of music, magic, spe- 
cialty dancing, Y. W. C. A. Glee Club 
and community singing. It was of 
such variety and talent as to make 
a hit with everyone. 


Meeting of Locally Owned 
Telephone Group 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 24, 
Chairman Chas. H. Wiswell, of Elk- 
horn, in a brief address, extended 
a welcome to the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Locally Owned 
Telephone Group. He then called 
for the report of Secretary L. M. 
Lamkins, of Manawa. Mr. Lamkins, 
in his report, stressed the benefit of 
membership and declared that the 
members have received $2 in value 
for each dollar spent. 

The report of Treasurer A. H. 
Bowden, of Almond, showed a bal- 
anced budget. 

Committees appointed by Chair- 
man Wiswell were: 

Nominating: George Peterson, 
Platteville; W. E. Lawton, Viroqua; 
and Chas. Blair, of Boscobel. 

Resolutions : H. A. Price of 
Markesan; Herman A. Hoerl, of 
Marshfield; and Chris Kartman, of 
Cassville. 

Charles Hayden, chief engineer 
of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, was the first speaker 
presented by Chairman Wiswell, his 
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“Rural 
Mr. Hayden explained the 
set-up of the Rural Electrification 


subject 
tion.” 


being Electrifica- 


Administration. No money as yet 
has been alloted to Wisconsin but 
some projects have been accepted, 
he said. 

Expressing the opinion that rural 
electrification will be a matter of 
interest for some time, he predicted 
passage by Congress of the Norris 
bill, which provides a_ half-billion 
dollars for that work during a pe- 
riod of ten years. 

Mr. Hayden stated that the com- 
mission is interested in all rural 
electrification projects on the basis 
that the service be adequate and 
enduring. In the building of lines 
the commission is mindful that the 
utilities are under its control. There 
must be cooperation with the state 
coordinator of the REA, he said. 

He gave the commission’s posi- 
tion on rural grounded lines by cit- 
ing a decision in a particular case. 
The electric lines, the commission 
found, were standard in construc- 
tion and the electric company had 
done nothing which should not have 
been done in regard to interference. 
On the other hand, the telephone 
line was grounded and the commis- 
sion ruled that it was not standard 
construction and that metallicizing 
of it should be taken care of by the 
telephone company. 

This case was cited by Mr. Hay- 
den to show the trend in Wisconsin. 

The speaker then took up the 
causes of interference from electric 
lines, stating that the greatest dif- 
ficulty was experienced with the 
wye type of construction on single 
phase rural lines. Not much trouble 
is experienced by metallic telephone 
lines but serious trouble is caused 
on grounded telephone lines. 

Only one case of trouble between 
the electric companies and the sig- 
nal companies has gone into the 
courts. The speaker expressed the 
opinion that the REA will cooperate 
with telephone companies and 
pointed out the fact that telephone 
and electric companies serve the 
same public and that the telephone 
company will be responsible for 
metallicizing its lines if they are 
grounded. 

“If the true electric cooperatives 
do not cooperate,” said Mr. Hayden, 
“remember that state laws still ex- 
ist as to clearance. The state elec- 
tric code is in operation with the 
cooperatives the same as with utili- 
ties; so even if the cooperatives are 
not subject to the commission’s con- 
trol, they are under the state laws 
and under the industrial commis- 
sion as to the electric code.” 
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That his hearers were interested 
in Mr. Hayden’s discussion was evi- 
denced by the questions asked and 
comments which were made. 

“Distribution of Taxes” was the 
subject of a very interesting dis- 
course by Paul Reynolds, of the 
Wisconsin Taxpayers’ Alliance. By 
means of charts, Mr. Reynolds dis- 
cussed the various kinds of taxes 
including real estate, gasoline, pub- 
lic utility, railroad, school, sales, 
and many other taxes. He particu- 
larly stressed the fact that taxes 
are never temporary—always per- 
manent—and asked: “Have you ever 
thought of reducing expenses?” 

The reports of the nominating 
and resolutions committees were 





TREASURER W. F. GOODRICH, of 

LaCrosse, Has Been Active in Wis- 

consin Association Work for Many 
Years and Was Reelected. 


then presented. One of the resolu- 
tions noted the absence of Walter 
J. Gallon because of illness and ex- 
pressed hope for his speedy recov- 
ery. Other resolutions thanked the 
speakers and the hotel. A final 
resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, provides for a series of 
three district meetings to be held 
during the year as determined by 
the directors. 

There being no further business, 
Chairman Wiswell adjourned the 
meeting. 


First Session of 
State Association Meeting 


The first session of the meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation was opened on Wednesday 
morning with Vice-President Her- 
man Hoerl, of Marshfield, presiding 
in the absence of President Walter 
J. Gallon. Mr. Hoerl told of Presi- 


dent Gallon’s illness and expressed 
wishes for his speedy recovery. Mr. 
Gallon, before going to the hospital 
for a complete rest, had the founda- 
tion of the program well worked out 
and the other officers were well able 
to carry out the details. 


The Improvement in 
the Telephone Business 


In his opening address, Mr. Hoer] 
spoke upon the “Improvement in the 
Telephone Business,” with special 
reference to Wisconsin conditions, 
In part, Mr. Hoer! said: 

“The number of telephones in use 
in the United States increased an- 
nually from the time of the inven- 
tion of the telephone, and reached 
the peak of approximately 2014 mil- 
lion at the close of the year 1930. 

The next three years, 1931, 1932 
and 1933, were years of continual 
loss in the number of stations. The 
low point for the nation was reached 
in August, 1933, when the total of 
Bell and Independent telephones 
dropped to 161% million. 

Losses in Wisconsin followed the 
national trend. It is interesting to 
note that the rural development in 
Wisconsin was practically at a stand- 
still from December 31, 1927, to De- 
cember 31, 1929. The decrease in 
rural subscribers for the years 1930 
and 1931 was approximately 8.5 per 
cent of the total at December 31, 
1929. The decline continued in 1932 
and 1933 and remained practically 
stationary in 1934. 

In 1934 the Bell System in the 
United States increased approxi- 
mately 2 per cent, or 298,000 sta- 
tions. For the year 1935 this same 
system gained 466,500, or 3.4 per 
cent of the number of stations in 
service December 31, 1934. Inde- 
pendent companies, I believe, ex- 
ceeded this percentage figure. Pre- 
liminary reports in Wisconsin indi- 
cate nearer a 5 per cent gain. 

I have compiled some figures on 
the 1935 gain in Wisconsin and I 
found that one company reports a 
gain of 2.2 per cent in exchanges 
of 100 stations or less, 3.7 per cent 
in 100 to 500-station exchanges, 2.9 
per cent in those with 500 to 1000 
stations, 2.7 per cent in exchanges 
of 1000 to 1500 stations and only 
1.9 per cent in exchanges of 1500 
to 2000 stations. The highest gain 
was 5.8 per cent in the 10,000 to 
20,000-station group. 

In general, the percentage of gain 
differs very little throughout the 
state, although local conditions af- 
fect the gain in some cases. In the 
100-to-500-station class, one ex- 
change recorded a gain of 16 per 
cent; another a gain of 10.3 per cent. 
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In our exchange, which is in the 
1500-to-2000-station class, we re- 
corded a gain of 8.6 per cent. This 
gain was made with very little per- 
sonal solicitation. We have con- 
tacted the public through newspaper 
advertising, running a weekly mes- 
sage. We further have tried to build 
up our prestige by rendering prompt 
and efficient service. 

| have checked the figures that 
were available from the standpoint 
that certain territories in the state 
showed a greater gain than others. 
It may be interesting for you to 
know that the territory in the very 
center of the state for eight ex- 
changes showed an average gain of 
6.5 per cent. In this area, dairy- 
ing is the principal industry. It 
would have been interesting to in- 
vestigate other sections of the state, 
but for lack of the necessary infor- 
mation I was unable to do so. 

It is my belief that not all of our 
losses in stations were caused by the 
depression; neither because of the 
inability of the subscriber to pay our 
rates, nor that the service was un- 
necessary. Some of our losses can 
be traced to the political attitude 
and propaganda, that all public utili- 
ties are dishonest and reaping enor- 
mous profits. This has built up an 
antagonism toward us that is now 
slowly being overcome. 

Former Rural Subscriber 

Must Be Resold 

“In rural districts this recovery 
will take a long time. Our rural sub- 
scriber has been without a telephone 
so long that even with improved 
rural conditions we shall again have 
to sell him on the idea of the value 
and necessity of our service. 

With another year or so at the 
1935 rate of increase, many Wiscon- 
sin companies will again reach their 
1930 peak. 

What can we do to stimulate the 
growth in 1936? There are several 
courses open to us. One would be in- 
creased personal solicitations. Many 
of the larger companies find this 
method very effective. They usually 
employ experts to direct their sales 
campaigns. All of the employes of 
the company are used as solicitors. 
Many become very efficient as sales- 
men. 

This method of gaining additional 
subscribers needs a strong collection 
policy, as an enthusiastic salesman 
may high-pressure a poor account 
into taking service. A good credit 
department can weed out many un- 
desirables. 

A second method, and one that 
would bring in business on a more 
Voluntary plan, is that of newspaper 
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advertising. A newspaper with good 
city and rural coverage permits you 
to bring a message to a large por- 
tion of the public who are not sub- 
scribers to your exchange, as well 
as carrying messages of instruction 
to improve the service to your sub- 
scribers. 

We have found that the publica- 
tion of a list of the new telephones 





SECRETARY A. H. BOWDEN, of 
Almond, Was Reelected Along With 
All of the Association Officers. 


installed during the month has been 
an encouragement to non-subscrib- 
ers to order a telephone. Seeing 
their friends listed as again having 
telephone connections, brings home 
to them the desirability of having 
their telephones restored. 

The third method for increasing 
stations is one that, I believe, is our 
greatest asset, and that is to render 
the best service that is possible. To 
do this, it is necessary that all de- 
partments be properly coordinated; 
the efforts of the most efficient de- 
partment can be nullified by the mis- 
management of another. When har- 
mony prevails in all departments, 
when all are striving for efficient 
service, your public relations must 
necessarily improve, and the ulti- 
mate result is an increasec subscrib- 
ers list. When this is done, it fol- 
lows that it will aid personal as well 
as newspaper solicitation. 

For some time regulatory bodies 
have only considered the cost of serv- 
ice to the subscriber and have almost 
entirely neglected the quality of 
service. A few years ago the com- 
mission issued rules with respect to 
service; while these rules did not 
work a hardship on operating com- 
panies, they led to a general improve- 
ment in service. 

Many grounded 


lines were re- 


placed with metallic lines; good con- 
struction replaced the old dilapi- 
dated poles and equipment. Manu- 
facturers improved materials and 
equipment and, with the aid of radio, 
a wonderful advancement in trans- 
mission has taken place. 

In the eyes of the regulatory 
bodies it may be possible that we, 
as telephone men, are advancing too 
rapidly in the improvement of our 
service. But not so with the tele- 
phone-using public. They want the 
best we can give them. During the 
past five years, because of financial 
conditions, many companies were un- 
able to provide the service that the 
subscribers expected and to which 
they were entitled. It was either 
bankruptcy for the company or re- 
duced maintenance. 

It is hoped that the regulatory 
bodies give serious thought to the 
question of good service as being one 
of the fundamental reasons of sat- 
isfied subscribers. This necessitates 
the best construction and equipment 
as well as good central office service 
and proper repairs and maintenance, 
in addition to preventive mainte- 
nance, which is not now recognized 
by many of the smaller companies. 

Our experience is that subscrib- 
ers want good service and will choose 
this even at a higher rate. In our 
company we are offering two types 
of rural service. One is the 12-party 
magneto code ringing, the other is 
eight-party common battery har- 
monic ringing. 

The magneto code ringing service 
was introduced to meet what ap- 
peared to be a demand for a lower 
rate. We thought that practically 
all our rural subscribers would avail 
themselves of the cheaper rate. But 
this was not the case. Less than 10 
per cent took advantage of the lower 
rate and poorer service. 

You also know from your experi- 
ence that the smallest loss in sta- 
tions has been in your best class of 
service. One might argue that those 
who choose the poorer grades of 
service are those with the smallest 
income and hence our largest loss is 
in that class. That may be true to 
some extent, but I maintain that 
with a high grade of service and 
good public relations, the subscriber, 
knowing he is getting his money’s 
worth, will do without other things 
before he will discontinue the tele- 
phone. 

I want to call your attention to 
an experiment we tried during 1935 
with the hope of increasing our busi- 
ness. Our company has on file with 
the public service commission a $3.50 
installation rate. In December, 1934, 
we petitioned the commission for 
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permission to temporarily waive this 
charge commencing with January 1, 
1935. We used the newspapers to 
advertise this fact, and January 
brought us a net gain of 25 tele- 
phones. 

The following months showed 
gains, but not quite as great. Some 
of these gains we positively know 
were on account of the waiver of the 
installation charge. In June we pe- 
titioned for an extension of the 
waiver. This was granted. The 
year 1935 brought us a net gain of 
145 stations. 

Waiver of Installation Charge 
Brought Another Problem 

“While the waiver of the installa- 
tion brought us increased business, 
it also practically wiped out the 
moving charge, because the sub- 
scriber ordered his telephone out one 
day and re-ordered it the next day 
in a new location. We are continu- 
ing until June 30 on the present 
plan and expect at that time to work 
out something that will be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

If I were to assign a reason for 
this recovery in our business, I would 
make friends as well as enemies. Let 
us forget the political angle of the 
recovery as far as it has gone. Let 
those who believe the New Deal is 
responsible, think so; and those who 
maintain that it has retarded pros- 
perity, hold that opinion. Collec- 
tively, we know that history records 
a recovery from every past depres- 
sion. 

Maybe this is the case now. May- 
be we are at the beginning of a re- 
covery and possibly our industry 
will grow to a peak far exceeding the 
high point in 1930 and we will be 
able to render a service unequaled 
anywhere in the world—a service 
that will enable us to maintain our 
properties to the high standard of 
the past, the service that will enable 
us to pay the highest wages to our 
employes and to keep them steadily 
employed in accordance with mod- 
ern ideas. 

Let us render a service so that 
our subscribers are willing to pay 
the rates that will enable us to do 
all this and pay a reasonable return 
to those who have invested their 
funds in our business. 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
hope that when we leave here and 
get back home each and every one 
of us will strive to render good serv- 
ice so that we can regain the confi- 
dence of the public; that they may 
know that we, as telephone men, 
want to do our part to make Amer- 
ica a better place in which to live. 
If we all put our shoulders to the 


wheel, I know that our gain in 1936 
will far exceed our present expecta- 
tions.” 

“Keeping Track of Your Prop- 
erty” was the subject of an inter- 
esting address by E. W. Morehouse, 
chief of rates and research depart- 
ment, Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission. Mr. Morehouse spoke 
of the importance of keeping rec- 
ords to give the necessary facts; it 
is important to the stockholders and 
the subscribers and important also 
to the commission. 

The commission, in analyzing re- 
ports of 51 Class C companies, 
found there was a continuous in- 
crease in their depreciation reserve. 
By 1929 it had increased from 
$951,000 to more than $1,340,000, or 
roughly 41 per cent. In 1931 the 
same companies had a depreciation 
reserve of $1,467,000, an increase 
from 41 to 49 per cent. ‘ 

The increase in property ac- 
counts, Mr. Morehouse stated, were 
about what might be expected. The 
depreciation, however, had _in- 
creased to such an extent that it 
aroused a question in the mind of 
the commission. 

Mr. Morehouse pointed to the 
need for a practical and conserva- 
tive method for assembling figures 
that enter into the plant accounts, 
and gave some tentative minimum 
requirements to be considered. He 
suggested that for the time being 
the smaller companies use the units 
of property which are found in the 
system for the Class A and B com- 
panies. 

The final speaker at the morning 
session was Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Deering 
substituted for F. B. MacKinnon, 
of Chicago, president of the na- 
tional organization, who was unable 
to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Deering reviewed briefly the 
various activities of the national 
association in its different contacts 
in Washington, D. C. He discussed 
taxes and referred to the formation 
of taxpayers’ associations. Results, 
he believes, will not be had until 
more are interested and active in 
the matter. In closing, he expressed 
appreciation of cooperation of the 
state association with the national 
association. 


Social Security Act 
and Business Outlook 
The Wednesday afternoon session 
was given over to discussions of the 
Social Security Act and the busi- 


ness outlook. The first speaker in- 
troduced by Vice-President Hoerl 


was J. H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb.., vice. 
president and general manager of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Agee prefaced his remarks 
with a statement that it is high time 
for us to “view with alarm” the 
things going on in the seat of our 
national government. 

The Social Security Act, he said, 
is just one of the numerous acts 
foisted upon the country under the 
name of the New Deal. The speaker 
then discussed business conditions 
and cycles of depression extending 
over the past 100 years. 

He declared that many of the na- 
tional acts are aimed to restore con- 
fidence of the 10 or 12 million un- 
employed. They, however, are not 
the class that needs confidence; it 
should be the people who are in- 
vestors. He directed attention to 
the money in savings accounts and 
the deferred buying and declared it 
is the dammed-up purchasing 
power, let loose, which breaks up a 
depression. 

Mr. Agee then emphasized the 
classification of some of the na- 
tional acts which can tend to restore 
confidence or create fear, after 
which he took up a discussion of 
the Social Security Act. 

Of the old age and child welfare 
section of the act, “emphasizing a 
certain type of charity society long 
recognized as necessary,” Mr. Agee 
questioned whether legally “the na- 
tional government can tax you and 
me to take care of the poor in some 
other state.” 

With reference to the old age pen- 
sion privileges, he stated that his 
company pays a minimum of $30 
per month to its retired employes 
and the highest is $160 per month. 
A government pension provides for 
a minimum of $10 per month anda 
maximum of $85. 

So far, Congress has not given 
consideration to any amendment to 
the law to permit companies having 
pension plans to be exempt from the 
law, or otherwise given credit. Such 
companies, he stated, cannot afford 
to continue present plans and add 
the Federal Security Act to them. 
In Mr. Agee’s opinion, the act can 
be attacked legally. 

The unemployment insurance pro- 
vision of the act, Mr. Agee stated, 
works an injustice in many ways on 
an industry in which there is little 
turn-over. The Lincoln company, 
he stated, is setting up on its books 
1 per cent of its payroll and this 
money must go to Washington for 
any use the government may wish. 

He expressed doubt that the un- 
employment insurance provision 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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(Concluded from page 18) 

would be held constitutional. In his 
opinion it is “the clearest case of 
confiscation of property I’ve ever 
seen,” because it provides that un- 
less a state enacts a law for unem- 
ployment insurance, none of the 
money collected will be returned to 
the state. 

The effectiveness of the act is not 
put on industry all at once so com- 
panies can become adjusted to it. 
In the Lincoln company, when it is 
in complete operation, it means 
$75,000 a year. In closing he asked: 

“Who pays the bills? Whence 
comes the money?” 

“The Business Outlook” was the 
subject of an interesting address 
by Phil S. Hanna, of Chicago, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. Business today, he stated, 
is “perfectly marvelous” for about 
three-fifths of the people. Of the 
others, 20 per cent are on relief and 
20 per cent are in government ad- 
ministering work. As to how long 
it would continue to be favorable, 
he said that depended upon the an- 
swers to the question: “How long 
can 60 per cent of the people con- 


Iowa Association Plans for 


Fine Convention in April 
Plans for the coming convention of 
the lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines April 7, 8 and 9, are progress- 
ing and all indications point to a splen- 
did turnout. 

The exact order of the program has 
not been determined, says Secretary- 
Treasurer Chas. C. Deering in his pre- 
liminary announcement relative io 
program arrangements, but the princi- 
pal numbers on it will be as follows: 

“Community Building,” by H. F. Mc- 
Culla, Lincoln, Neb., general commercial 
superintendent of the Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

“National Affairs of Interest to Our 
Industry,” by F. B. MacKinnon of Chi- 
cago, president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

“Today's Inductive Interference Prob- 
lems,” by John W. Wopat, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


Lincoln 


‘Rural Electrification and the lowa 
State Planning Board’s Survey of Tele- 
phone Service,” by F. D. Paine, Ames, 
lowa. 

“The lowa Taxpayers Association and 
You,” by Joe Long, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The Social Security Act,” by Thomas 
Watters, Des Moines. 
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tinue to support the other 40 per 
cent?” 

Mr. Hanna argued that if the 
government goes on with regula- 
tion, living standards will be low- 
ered. As to the effects of regula- 
tion, he referred to the automobile 
industry which in 25 years created 
jobs for seven million persons by 
dropping its price; while the regu- 
lated railroads dropped from em- 
ploying 22 million to one million. 
“When the price of things comes in 
harmony with the average man’s 
income,” said he, “then things can’t 
be stopped from going ahead.” 

At the concluding session on 
Wednesday morning E. M. Blakes- 
lee, connecting company agent of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, spoke on the subject, “Our 
Public Relations.” Mr. Blakeslee di- 
vided the subject into three sections 
—customer relations, connecting com- 
pany relations, and regulatory body 
relations. He especially considered 
the later two components. His ad- 
dress appears in full as the leading 
article of this issue of TELEPHONY. 

The report of the auditing com- 
mittee was presented by John A. 


“Taxation and the Telephone 
try,” by Frank L. 
bus, Ohio. 


Indus- 
McKinney, Colum- 
The open forum session, one of the 


liveiiest and most important 
of the convention, will be conducted by 


J. M. Shea, of Emmetsburg. 


sessions 


vi? 
Spring District Meetings 
Scheduled in Illinois 


The Illinois Telephone Association an- 
nounces it has completed arrangements 
for district meetings to be held this 
spring as follows: Waterloo, April 16; 
Lincoln, May 7; Olney, May 14; Gales 
burg, May 20; Carlinville, May 28; 
Streator, June 4; Paris, June 11; and 
Morrison, June 25. 


vy 
Provincially-Owned 
Alberta System for Sale 


Private interests are negotiating for 
the purchase of Alberta’s provincially- 
owned telephone system, according to 
an announcement recently by the 
Alberta Minister of Railways and Tele- 
phones, who indicated that New York 
engineers had made a survey of the sys- 
tem and that an offer was expected from 
outside financial interests. 


Pratt, of Madison, and was ac- 
cepted. The report of the resolu- 
tions committee was read by W. F. 
Goodrich, of La Crosse, and ex- 
pressed hopes for a speedy recov- 
ery in health of President Walter 
J. Gallon. Other resolutions con- 
veyed thanks and appreciation to 
the hotel, the speakers, to Vice- 
President Hoerl and Secretary Bow- 
den, to the entertainment commit- 
tee and to the manufacturers. 

Other resolutions expressed sym- 
pathy to the families of men, promi- 
nent for years in the association, 
who passed away during the year. 
They were J. E. Horsman, Rice Lake; 
Howard Teasdale, Sparta; Charles 
J. Iverson, Amherst; and Julius M. 
Storkerson, La Crosse. 

All of the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. The report of the 
nominating committee presented by 
W. E. Lawton, of Viroqua, recom- 
mended the re-election of one di- 
rector whose term had expired. 
The report was accepted and, upon 
motion, Mr. Hoerl was declared re- 
elected. There being no further 
business, Vice-President Hoerl ad- 
journed the convention. 


Here and There in the Field 


The minister stated that in December 
New 
York interests to meet him at Toronto 
regarding the Alberta telephone system 
and that at that 
New York engineer 
British interests. The engi- 
neers were given permission to make a 


arrangements had been made by 


time he also met a 
who represented 


financial 


survey of the system, which was com- 
pleted late in January. An offer of 
approximately $15,000,000 for the system, 
suggested as the minimum which the 
province could accept, was expected. 

In 1934 the provincially-owned tele- 
phone system of Alberta was reported 
as accounting for an investment of $21,- 
981,689. The system then comprised a 
total of 38,292 telephones, including 8,369 
individual line business connections, 15,- 
844 individual connections, 
7,377 rural residence connections, 4,795 
business and 978 residential connections 


residence 


through private branch exchanges and 
extensions, and 929 pay stations. 

Gross revenues amounted to $2,416, 
691, and operating expenses, not includ- 
ing depreciation, amounted to $1,074,835. 
A net loss of nearly $371,000 was shown 
after making necessary deductions from 
income and provision for reserves. 

Earlier reviews of the Alberta tele- 
phone system revealed losses resulted 
from operations of rural lines, which 
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A Series of Striking Advertisements 
Columbia Telephone Co., of Vancouver, B. C. 


needed to be rebuilt, and the policy was 
adopted to sell the rural 


telephone systems to small mutual com 


non-paying 


panies formed by subscribers to the 
service. On June 15, 1935, 410 of such 
mutual companies 


take over 


had been formed to 

rural services of the system. 
vy 

Underground Explosions 


Play Havoc with Service 


A series of explosions and fire in a 
gas main at the busy corner of Genesee 
and Bleecker streets in Utica, N. Y 


pletely 


, com 


paralyzed the city’s business 


section recently, severely injured a po 
liceman and fireman, and put 5,000 tele- 
phones out of service. 

Escaping gas caught fire in a hole in 
the pavement caused by a broken water 
main 


about 1 a. m. one Tuesday morn- 
ing, and by 8 a. m. gas flames were 
shooting out of several nearby sewer 


manholes. A short while later the first 
explosion came. 

Crowds that 
cold 
that had 
scattered for safety as manhole covers 
hurled into the air. 


had gathered despite the 
watch the fire 
from the 


severly weather to 


sprouted pavement, 


The gas accumu- 
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Used a Short Time 





Ago By the British 


lated in pockets in the underground sys- 


tem continued to explode at frequent 


intervals throughout the rest of the 
One of the manhole 
was blown as far as four blocks away, 
while another landed on the roof of a 


morning. covers 


four-story building. 

Danger of further explosions and fires 
in the surrounding buildings caused the 
city authorities to order heating plant 
fires extinguished and offices and stores 
The 


and for almost two days it had the as- 


evacuated. section was roped off 
pect of a deserted village. 

The city and the utility organizations 
serving it met one of the greatest emer- 
gencies of its kind in the history of the 
New 
tinued day and night. 

Less than 48 hours after the first tele- 


York upstate area. The work con- 


phone went out of service, all telephone 
had spite of 
the fact that principal repair work was 
nearly 24 hours by inac- 
cessibility, because of heat from nearby 
flames and danger of explosions of the 
manholes where the trouble lay. 


service been restored in 


delayed for 


Trouble resulted in the telephone ser- 


vice when fire broke through a wall 


separating the gas conduit from a tele- 





phone subway carrying seven ex hange 
cables and a toll cable carrying circuits 
to Rome, N. Y., and many nearby places 
These cables served 
and that 
dential section 
Bleecker St. Damage to the telephone 
circuits was caused not only by the fire 
burning away their insulation, but 


most of th 
part of the regi. 
which lies north of 


busi- 
ness section 


also 
from moisture in the cables coming 
from underground water and dripping 


snow and ice melted by the fire’s heat 

All telephone forces mobilized for the 
emergency, men were on the job within 
first trouble re. 
port, but repairs to the cable could not 
be started until midnight of the day of 
the explosion, when the authorities felt 
it was 
Throughout the 


a few minutes of the 


safe to enter the manhole. 


night the temperature 
High winds, snow and 
ice added to the difficulties 


Meantime, special steps were taken to 


Was near zero. 


care for the essential services of the 


city. The telephone company arranged 
to transfer calls on many lines and con- 
tinued to do so during the emergency. 
For a couple of hours during the af- 
ternoon following the explosion, police 
calls telephone 


central office and the police department 


were received in the 
kept a patrol car outside the telephone 
building to carry messages to headquar- 
ters. Partial service for the police was 
later in the afternoon. The 
fire department 


restored 


lines were fortunately 
not affected, nor were those of any of 
the general hospitals in the area. 
Messages for the telegraph companies 
were received at the telephone build 
ing and conveyed by messengers to the 
offices. But 


were soon provided for 


telegraph temporary tele- 
phone circuits 
these utilities. 

In fact, all essential 
city were enabled to continue through 
telephone 


services in the 


arrangements of the 
company for handling calls for doctors, 
offices, brokers, hotels and the like. De 
spite the crippled facilities after the ex- 
plosion and fire occurred, the volume 0! 
calls became so great that extra opera- 
had to be utilized to handle the 


special 


tors 
situation. 

- 3 
New Telephone Instrument 


Developed in Vienna 

A new telephone instrument has beet 
developed in Vienna, according to U. §. 
Commercial Attache Gardner Richard- 
son, Vienna. It is called ‘“‘Telerapid.” 
In operation 50 numbers that are the 
most frequently called on automatic tele- 
phones are selected. These numbers are 
arranged in the instrument so that any 
one of them can be immediately called by 
This saves the time 
The instrument 


pressing a lever. 
and trouble of dialing. 


is offered for attachment to the regular 
telephone 
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Obituaries of Telephone Men 


ALFRED MOSSMAN RITCHIE, 
jioneer telephone worker in Can 
ida and the United States who 
iad been in the employ of Charles 
Williams, Jr., at Boston, Mass., 
where Alexander Graham Bell’s 
arliest telephones were manufac- 
ured and who had been assistant 
general superintendent of the 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., at 
Montreal, died at Miami, Fla., on 
February 17 in his 77th year. 

An experienced telephone man 
who retired from active work in 
1931, when a young man, Mr 
Ritchie was associated with the 
first manufacturer of telephone 
equipment for Alexander Graham 
sell. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Montreal Motorists 
League, and up to a few years ago 
had been one of its most active 
directors since its incorporation 
in 1918. 

Mr. Ritchie was born in Saint 
John, New Brunswick, on July 1, 
1859, and as a young man moved 
to Boston where he became linked 
with the telephone industry on 
July 1, 1878. At that time he 
entered the employ of Charles 
Williams, Jr. who was engaged in 
the manufacture of telephone ap- 
paratus for Alexander Graham 
Bell. In September, 1884, he 
moved to the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, in Montreal, later be- 
ing attached to the Northern Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
now the Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr. Ritchie’s first work in the 
telephone industry was drilling 
holes in binding posts for Blake 
transmitters. Throughout his Ca- 
reer he gradually advanced until 
he occupied the position of assis- 
tant general superintendent of the 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. He re- 
tired from active work on August 

1931, after 53 years in the tele- 
phone industry. 

He immediately took up resi- 
dence in the southern states, de- 
voting his time to traveling. He 
often returned to Montreal, 
pending summers either in the 
Laurentian Mountain area or at 
Chateauguay Heights, in Chateau- 
guay County. 
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While a resident of Montreal, 
Mr. Ritchie was prominently iden- 
tified with the Masonic Order. He 
is survived by his widow and two 
sons, Alfred and Robert Ritchie, 
of Montreal. Interment was at 
Montreal on February 21. 


," © 


EVERETT A. JUDD, commer- 
cial manager of the Waukegan 
branch of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for 15 years, died there 
on February 24 in the Victory 
Memorial Hospital after suffering 
a relapse following an operation. 
He was 56 years old and lived at 
1503 North avenue, Waukegan. 
Mr. Judd, who was active in civic 
affairs, had been an employe of 
the telephone company since 1907. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Theresa; a daughter, setty 
Eleene, and a brother Webster 
Judd of Chicago. 


~~ © 


BENJAMIN ST. JOHN GAR- 
VEY, retired vice-president of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., died 
February 23 at his summer home 
in San Antonio, Texas. He was 73 
years old and had been in poor 
health for a year. He attended a 
polo game in the afternoon, and 
was stricken with a heart attack 
as he was preparing to retire. 

Mr. Garvey was born in New 
York. He began his career in the 
freight office of the Toledo, Cin 
cinnati & St. Louis Railway at 
Ironton, Ohio, and continued for 
many years in the railroad busi- 
ness. 

In 1900 Mr. Garvey was made 
auditor of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad at Cambridge, Mass. Two 
years later he moved to Chicago 
as auditor for five middle western 
states served by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He be 
came vice-president of the Illinois 
Bell Company in 1920. 

Mr. Garvey retired seven years 
ago and with his second wife, Mrs 
Helen Green Garvey, spent the 
summers at their home in Win- 


throp Harbor, Lake county, IIL, 
and the winters in the south. He 
was a charter member of the 
Olympia Fields Country Club, and 
a member of the Union League 
Club and the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. 

Surviving are his widow and 
five children by his former mar- 
riage: Mrs. Edward L. Gorey of 
Wilmette; Mrs. Benson Reark of 
Miami, Fla.; Isabel Whitney Gar- 
vey of Chicago; Benjamin St 
John Jr. of Akron, Ohio, and Hew- 
itt Blocksom of New York City 


vy 


OTHO C. SNIDER, of Kansas 
City, Mo.—formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the old 
Home Telephone Co.; president, 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Kansas City Long Distance 
Telephone Co.; a vice-president of 
the Commerce Trust Co.; and un 
til two years ago executive vice 
president of the investment bank- 
ing firm of Prescott, Wright & 
Snider—died on March 12 at the 
age of 63 years. He underwent an 
abdominal operation about a 
month ago. 

Mr. Snider secured the degree 
of B. L. at Cornell University in 
1894 and the degree of L.L.B. in 
1896. After being admitted to the 
bar he practiced law in Cleveland, 
Ohio, until 1901. He went to Kan- 
sas City in that year and became 
general manager of the construc 
tion companies which built the 
Kansas City local and long dis- 
tance systems, assuming the gen- 
eral management of both com 
panies. 

Mr. Snider was instrumental in 
building up a subscriber list of 36,- 
000 telephones with a gross an- 
nual revenue of 1% million dol- 
lars. He and his associates sold 
to the Theodore Gary interests in 
1912 and Mr. Snider was retained 
as vice-president and general man- 
ager until 1914 when he resigned 
to enter the investment banking 
field. 

He is survived by his widow; 
three daughters and four grand- 
children, all of Kansas City; four 
brothers and one sister. 
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The night and Sunday foll rate revisions which went into 
effect in January were important news to all Bell tele- 
phone users—and were so presented in advertising. In 
full pages and half-pages, these advertisements read 
like the one shown at the right and appeared in national 
magazines of large circulation during February, March 
and April. They should form an effective country-wide 
background for toll and long distance promotion by 


local telephone companies. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT O F THE 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Now in effect 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 


for Long Distance telephone calls 


AND 
REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 


after 








every evening 



















The Bell System now extends to all day Sunday the same reduced TYPICAL THREE-MINUTE RATES 
rates which have been in effect on long distance station-to-station : = —=-- ———— == 
e calls after 7 p.m. each evening. The reductions apply to most calls pestis SS Maemo 
on which the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, and deel ”1Miemmeeelll Mindell) —Miheemeeed 
| range from about 10 per cent on some of the shorter calls to 40 per Show York 40 
y cont or mere on Gletent colle. Philadelphia $50 $.35 $.15 | $.75 $.60 $.15 
The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on person-to-person = — 70 086 20 1.00 -70 30 
calls every night after 7 p.m. and all day Sunday. They apply, in Chicago to 
general, on long distance calls on which the day station-to-station eee beans ed aad = nad 
rate is more than 35 cents. The discount on most person-to-person chiecee 1.25 -76 50 165 1.16 50 
c pcre gga in money as on station-to-station calls between the Detrolt to 255 140 1.18 225 210 1.48 
In both social and business affairs, these new Sunday and night Kenmstny "| 350 1.90 1.60 450 290 1.60 
rates offer you a broader service at a lower cost. They widen your he 450 2.50 2.00 5.75 3.75 2.00 
telephone’s usefulness. Denver to 
A Now York 6.00 3.60 2.50 7.50 6.00 2.50 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Sen Fromecce "| 50 6.00 3.60 | 10.75 7.25 3.60 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 
Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 
Current Consumption 


negligible. 
Positively No Radio 
Interference 
Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 


to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 





ONLY ONE CONTACT! 





You can always depend 
apon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 
























wh Superb 
. ( ‘ 
ina Ylorious Uncation-land 


The dry, invigorating atmosphere, and the unrt 
valled recreational advantages of San Antonio 
make it one of Americas greatest playgrounds 


At the Plaza Hotel you will find every comfort 
and luxury plus an air of smartness. Home of 
San Antonios gay white spot-the famous Club 
EI Mirador Moderate room rates beginning at*2 
JACK WHITE, OPERATOR 


PLAZA 


HOTEL 






















TEXAS | 


SAME. MANAGEMENT ~ HOTEL PLAZA AT CORPUS CHRISTI _ 


| mies possible 






SAN ANTONIO 
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electrical items for 







\ every \elephone Need 


In these days when everyone is looking for purchasing 


i economies, Graybar’s service of supplies makes econo- 


... It brings 60,000 electrical items within 
arm’s reach of the telephone user. Does away with “shop- 
ping” around. Eliminates expensive stocks ...The natural 
result of Graybar’s long experience in meeting the special 


needs of the telephone industry— an experience that goes 


GraybaR 


Offices in 78 Principal Cities, Executive Offices: Graybar Bidg., 


back to the beginnings of 


that industry in America. 


New York 


29 


Activities of 


Commissions 


Injunction Against FCC 
Accounting System Vacated 


A special federal statutory court in 
New York City on March 27 vacated an 
injunction against the 
munications Commission and directed 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and 28 associated and affiliated com- 
panies to comply with the commission's 
order directing them to 
accounting system. 


Federal Com- 


install a new 
The order of the court was stayed for 
30 days to permit the utilities to apply 
to a Supreme Court justice for a further 
stay pending outcome of an 
the high court. 
Under the new 


appeal to 


system of accounting, 
which the court ordered applied as of 
January 1, 1936, telephone companies 
are required to list actual cost of prop- 
erties held by them as of the date upon 
which the properties were dedicated to 
public service, usually under 
sor companies. 


predeces 


vy 
Destruction of Records 
Forbidden, Pending Probe 


On March 23 the telephone division of 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion, Washington, D. C., order 
No. 14, immediately, as _ fol- 
lows: “The telephone division having 
under consideration section 220(e) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 and the 
order issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the 3rd day of Novem- 
ber, 1919, promulgating 
govern the 


issued 
effective 


‘regulations to 
destruction of 
telephone, telegraph and cable companies 
(including wireless companies)’; which 


records of 


order and regulations have continued in 


effect pursuant to section 604 of the 
Communications Act of 1934; and 
“The telephone division deeming it 


desirable that no record, or 
memorandum of any telephone company 
subject to the order of the 


Commerce Cominission dated November 


account, 
Interstate 


3, 1919, shall be destroyed pending the 
investigation authorized by Senate Joint 
Resolution 46, 74th Congress, approved 
March 15, 1935: 

It is 
ords, 


ordered that all accounts, 
and memoranda listed in para- 
graph 20 of the ‘regulations to govern 
the destruction of records of telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies (includ- 
ing wireless companies)’ promulgated 
pursuant to the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made on the 3rd 
day of November, 1919, be and the same 


rec- 


30 





and Courts 


shall be retained, until otherwise author- 
ized or ordered by this commission, in- 
sofar as the same shall relate to tele- 
phone companies subject to the order of 
November 3, 1919.” 

In commenting upon the order, the 
commission stated it contemplates con- 
sidering applications of telephone com- 
panies for authority to destroy records 
not heretofore required to be retained 
permanently, provided that the destruc- 
tion will not interfere with its arrival 
at adequately informed conclusions in 
matters under investigation pertaining 
to such companies. 


vy 
FCC Without Jurisdiction 
Over Exchange Business 


F. B. MacKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, has recently sent out to 


member companies copies of order 6-B 
of the Telephone Division of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
a letter commenting upon the order and 
the irregularity of the commission in 
first sending copies of the orders direct 
to the telephone companies and later to 
the association, their duly appointed 
agent. 

Mr. 


states 


MacKinnon’s letter, in 
that he will 
pression of opinion 
tion’s procedure, 


which he 
appreciate an ex- 
as to the 
follows in part: 
“This order No. 6-B is a continuation 
of orders Nos. 6 and 6-A issued in 193 


associa- 


At the time of the issuance of order No. 
6, we explained to our member com- 
panies that we considered that all com- 
whether non-exempt from the 


control of the commission or ‘con- 


panies, 
full 
necting carriers’ subject only to 
tion 201 to 205 of the communications 
act, were required to make the response 
to the order insofar as interstate toll 
messages were concerned. When order 
No. 6-A was issued and included a re- 
quest for information on free or re- 
duced exchange rates, it was (and is) 
our opinion that the companies are not 
required to make responses to those 
questions, because under section 221 (b) 
of the Communications Act the com- 
cunications commission has no juris- 
diction over any class of exchange busi- 


sec- 


ness. . . 

It is our opinion that section 210 
covers only interstate services and that 
under it neither class of company can 
be required to respond to the request 
for information on exchange business. 

In view of the unsettled situation 


that existed in 1934, and until Septem. 


ber, 1935, as to the jurisdiction of the 


commission over ‘connecting carrierg’ 
based upon the interpretation of sec. 
tion 2(b) (2) of the Commun ations 
Act, we advised companies to cooperate 
as fully as possible with the comr \ission 
until there was a definite interpreta. 
tion by the commission of that 


ection. 
This interpretation, however, really did 
not involve the question of ths right 
of the commission to ask for informa. 
tion on exchange service, as we cop- 
sidered it is very clearly stated in the 
act that the commission has no juris. 
diction over exchange business 

We are now raising the question with 
the commission as to the authority for 
the commission to require responses 
under order No. 6-B to those questions 
relating to exchange (local) business. 
We are stating viewpoint to the 
commission asking that, if the 
agree with us, a 
for a hearing at which the 
companies will have an opportunity to 
express their and to 


our 
and 
commission does not 


time be set 

opinions submit 

briefs. 
Inasmuch as 


responses to order No 


6-B do not have to be made until May 
31, 1936, we suggest that you delay mak- 
ing response until we 
ther. The 
for years, and especially in connection 
with the enactment of the Communi- 
cations Act, that there should be a def- 
inite dividing line between state and 
federal jurisdiction, and supported the 
adoption of section 221(b) in the act, 
that that section definitely 
left to the state commissions the entire 
subject of exchange service.” 


advise you fur- 


association has maintained 


believing 


~~ 
Black Committee Challenges 
Court’s Jurisdiction 


The Black Senate lobby investigating 
committee, on March 26, challenged the 
jurisdiction of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court to interfere with its ac 
tivities. The challenge was made in the 
suit of William Randolph Hearst, whose 

citing the first amendment 
guarantees the freedom of the 
enjoin the committee 
from making use of telegrams seized by 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the committee’s 
tigation of lobbying activities. 

In filing 
tional 


lawyers 
which 


press—seek to 


agents 
inves- 


jurisdic- 
former 


committee’s 
Crampton Harris, 
law partner of Senator Black, chairman 
of the committee, said, “the proposed 
injunction would be an attempt of the 
judiciary to usurp the powers of the 
legislative branch of the government.” 
The courts have no power to enjoil 


the 
plea, 


a special senate committee from “per 
forming its constitutional functions 4% 
an integral part of the Congress of the 
United States,” the Harris brief said. 
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Simultaneously, Hampson Gary, coun- 
sel for the Federal Communications 
Commission, filed an opposition to the 
motion for a preliminary injunction 
the commission. As far as the 
commission was concerned, Mr. Gary 
said, the telegrams complained of had 
already bees turned over to the Black 
committee and now were beyond con- 
trol of the commission. 

In its statement of opposition, the 
FCC alleged that the court had no 
authority to interfere with the commis- 
sion in its “ministerial functions,” which 
amount to inspecting telegrams for ac- 
purposes, and 


agains 


counting asserted the 
right to squint at newspaper telegrams 
The communications commission de- 
nied that there had been any violation 
of the first amendment in regard to free- 
dom of the press and stated that the 
constitution only guarded the 
from suppression or 


press 
restraint before 
publication. 

Accompanying the brief was a copy of 
the letter of the commission transmit- 
ting the copied telegrams to the Black 
committee. Since the commission con- 
cluded its investigation on January 3, 
and contemplates no further activities 
along those lines, the commission coun- 
sel asked that the motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction be dismissed. 

The case was set for argument by both 
sides on April 9. 


_— 


Overtaxation Fought 
by New York Company 


On the ground that its property has 
been illegally assessed and overvalued, 
the New York Telephone Co. filed suit 
on March 20 against the New York City 
Board of Taxes and Assessments de- 
manding that the assessment be reduced 
from $162,776,000 to $50,139,202. On this 
sum, the tax at the rate of $27 per $1,000 
would be $4,394,952, which the telephone 
company insists should be placed on the 
tax books as the amount it should pay. 

Justice Philip J. McCook signed a 
writ of certiorari directing the tax 
board to certify all the figures, on which 
it made the assessment, in court on 
April 6 for a review of the proceedings. 

The petition of the telephone com- 
pany asserts that on November 2 it was 
hotified that the assessment on 21 par- 
cels of property had been increased from 
$121,120,000 to $162,776,000. The board 
refused to correct this figure when the 
telephone company protested, and later 
confirmed the assessment. 

Charles L. Russell, attorney for the 
telephone company, alleges that the as- 
sessment is illegal because the tax board 
failed to follow the proper procedure 
and give a full description and identifi- 
cation of the real estate and other prop- 
erty being assessed. The property was 
Valued as one parcel, the attorney said, 
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which the board had no authority to 
do and which, it is alleged, is unconsti- 
tutional. 

The petition says further that the 
company is subject to the rules of the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
which on May 1, 1930, determined the 
value of all the property used by it in 
rendering telephone service and fixed 
the maximum rates which it can charge 
to yield a certain rate of return pre- 
scribed on this investment. 

“The rate so imposed has been less 
than adequate by many millions of dol- 
lars each year,” the company said. It 
also alleges that there has been no de- 
termination of property value or base 
rate for the company since 1930 

It is further asserted that other prop- 
erties on the tax roll are assessed at not 
more than 92 per cent of their actual 
value, while the telephone property is 
taxed at more than 100 per cent of its 
true value. 

According to the company, the taxable 
value of its property measured by the 
earning power is not more than $50,- 
39,202 and accordingly is overassessed 
$112,636,798. 


_ a 


Commission to Probe 
Bell Rates in Indiana 


An appraisal of property of the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. and of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
imminent as the Indiana Public Service 
Commission recently announced it would 
conduct such an inquiry at South Bend 
and Mishawaka, Ind. Commission mem- 
bers refused to assert the appraisals 
would be made on a state-wide basis, 
but it was learned authoritatively that 
the St. Joseph county investigation 
would be the forerunner of similar ap- 
praisals in various parts of the state. 

Petitions for rate reductions are on 
file for South Bend, Mishawaka, Indian- 
apolis, Marion, Anderson, Martinsville, 
Huntington and other cities. 

Samuel Trabue, a member of the com- 
mission, said “on the surface the rates 
at South Bend appeared to be higher 
than those for corresponding service at 
Evansville.” He said it was “reasonable 
to assume” that other appraisals would 
be made. Rates of the Auburn Tele- 
phone Co. now are being investigated. 

vyv 


Toll Controversy 


Between Ohio Companies 

On March 17, in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for approval of a toll interchange con- 
tract with the Lorain Telephone Co., the 
latter company filed with the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission a formal an- 
swer admitting the signing of the con- 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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STRIPS 


y 


TYPE "E" 


A compact 
terminal strip 
with binding 
posts thor- 
oughly se- 
cured in ma- 
ple block. All 
sizes from || 
to 52 pair. 


Wwe. 


Twin screw 
binding posts 
with one sol- 
dering wash- 
er mounted 
on hard rub- 
ber. Sizes 
5!/5 to 26 
pair. 











Electric 





Company 
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FCC Hearings in Bell Inquiry 


FINANCING of movies by Bell organization com- 


panies related last week. 


policy of Bell companies. 


on investigation by FCC 
term business forecasts 


EARINGS in the investigation of 
the A. T. & T. Co. by the Federal 
Communications Commission last 

week were held on two days, March 24 
and 25, and then adjourned to March 30. 
At that time the hearings considered 
activities of the Bell in politics. 
dent Walter S. Gifford and Vice-Presi- 
dent C. M. Bracelen were the first 


nesses. 


Presi- 
wit- 


At the hearings last week, as reported 
in TELEPHONY of March 28, testimony 
was presented by John H. Bickley, chief 
accountant for the investigating staff 
of the FCC on March 24 and by Samuel 
Meisells, assistant accountant, on March 
25, relative to the operations of the Bell 
in fields other than the furnishing of 
facilities for telephonic communication. 

Mr. Bickley’s testimony was based on 
a report he had prepared which estab- 


lished the factual background of the 
developments and present holdings of 
the A. T. & T. Co. and the foundation on 


which to 
federal 


erect additional state or 
regulation of its operations as 
might be considered by federal or staté 
governments. 


such 


The figures were essentially identical 


with those already of record in com- 


pany 
federal 


reports and reports of 
but the 
tion was designed to emphasize the im- 
portance in the A. T. & T. network of its 
“associated” companies and the ramifi- 
cations in turn of their operations and 
interest, and of the extent of the “con- 
tingent control” exercised by the Bell 


System over ‘ 


and 
presenta- 


state 
commissions, 


‘connected companies” in 
which, according to Mr. Bickley, “there 
is virtual Bell control by means other 
than ownership of voting stock.” 


Contend Bell Major Factor 
In Other Industries 


These phases of the report deal in 
some detail with the operations of the 
companies in fields other than the fur- 
nishing of facilities for telephonic com- 
munication. Samuel Becker, special! 
counsel for the inquiry, that 
the Bell System not only enjoys a Na- 
tional monopoly in its own field but is a 
major factor in many other industries. 

According to Mr. Bickley, the com- 
panies he discussed dealt in securities, 
operated in real estate, engaged in ad- 


contends 
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Legislative activities and 

First preliminary report 
criticizes company’s long- 
and economic planning 


vertising, manufactured burglar alarms, 
manufactured and sold movie 
equipment and occupied a commanding 
position in radio broadcasting, in addi- 
tion to activities of the A. T. & T. in the 
transmission of telegraph and telephone 
communications. 

According to A. T. & T. officials, such 
departures as have been made from the 


sound 


field of direct communication have been 
incidental to the development of facili- 
ties, and as such are inseparable from 
their obligations in giving service to the 
public, and also to protecting otherwise 
bad debts incurred in the normal course 
of business. 


Bell Loans for Financing 
Production of Movies 
On Wednesday, March 25, Mr. Meisels 
told of loans by the A. T. & T. to motion 
picture companies to finance produc- 
of films. 
that, 


money 


tion The testimony purported 
the A. T. & T. ad- 
the production of 


pictures, it 


to show while 


vanced for 
several full 
the 


and 


length special- 


. wild 
The 
witness frequently quoted from company 
files which 


ized in so-called “quickies,” 


westerns, one-reel comedies. 


he said were designated as 
“personal and confidential.” 

These 
officials, were made for the production 
of pictures in a studio taken over by 
the Bell in payment of a debt, and 
leased by it in turn to other companies 
to which funds had advanced to 
encourage and promote profitable use of 


loans, according to company 


been 


the premises. 

The rate of interest on these loans, it 
testified, per cent per an- 
num, the officials of the telephone com- 


was was 12 


pany, according to Mr. Meisels, “seem- 
ing for some reason to be interested 
chiefly in the computation of interest 


to be received in excess of 6 per cent.” 

A “partnership arrangement” with 
the Chase National and other banks, Mr. 
Meisels said, proved to be so satisfac- 
tory that the bank, the witness 
said, was reported on June 24, 1935, by 
A. W. Drake of the Exhibitors Reliance 
Corp. to be “willing to continue such 
financing and to renew the arrangement 
for another year.” 

Through this arrangement, he con- 
tinued, the production was made pos- 


Chase 


sible of pictures that otherwise probably 


would not have been made. 
The 12 per cent interest rate repre- 
sented, according to company officials 


1, of 1 per cent per month interest and 


14 of 1 per cent per month for advance. 
ment and many of the loans 
few months and 


reserves, 


running for only a 


rarely for a year or longer. 


A Fox Film loan, concerning which 
Special FCC Counsel Samuel Becke: 
questioned Mr. Meisels in detail fron 
the report prepared by the special 


accountants, was made, it was testified, 
by Electric Research Products, Inc. This 
is a subsidiary of the Western Electri 
and organized by it to handle the new 
and comparatively different type of busi- 
created by the development of 
high-quality apparatus for the electrical 
recording and 
first for 
instruments. 


ness 


reproduction of 
the 


sound 


used testing of telephone 


Concerning this loan, which dates 
back to 1929, and which was made “t 
encourage and promote the development 
of sound pictures,” Charles F 
Hurd, special counsel for A. T. & T 
asked obtained permission fron 
Commissioner Paul Walker to ask three 
Mr. Meisels. 


motion 
and 
quest ions of 


The the questions, M 
Hurd said, were necessary to complete 


answers to 


the picture of the transaction presented 
in the direct examination of the witness 
by Mr. Becker. 


FCC Investigator Admits 
Movie Loan Repaid in Full 


Over the Mr. Becker, M1 
Meisels was permitted to answer 

His brought out that all the 
advances made in connection 
Fox loan had been repaid in full; that 
picture had been re 
Electric Research Products 
Inc., except as collateral, and that such 


protest of 


replies 
with the 
no motion stock 
ceived by 


stocks so received had been disposed of 
that all A. T. & T. records 
and correspondence had been placed un- 


and, finally, 


reservedly at the service of the account 
ants in the conduct of their examin 
tion. 

Company officials both conceded and 
asserted that the Electri: 
Research Products, Inc., had been profi 
table to the Bell System, it was devel- 
oped. 

Not only has ERPI “paid its way in 
respect,” according to a com 
pany memorandum prepared by A. T.& 
T. officials, but the “skill and energy” 
of its service have given to the public, 
“on reasonable terms,” the benefit of 
the “best apparatus and technical serv 
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ices Which the development of the art 
has pe! mitted.” 

Charting the future course of the in- 
quiry investigators of the FCC on March 
2 said they would seek to determine 
whether the A. T. & T. Co. attempted to 
ontrol elections, public opinion, or leg- 
islative or administrative action. The 
study will include scrutiny of associated 
companies. 

Bell Lobbying “Not Very Wicked” 
Walter S. Gifford of the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
was the first witness examined by the 


President 


American 


commission in regard to the Bell’s po- 


litical activities. On Tuesday, March 


1, Mr. Gifford described his company’s 
ittitude toward lobbying The activi- 
ties of his organization in this direc- 
tion, he averred, are “not very wicked.” 


He caused much laughter when he 
said that company employes sometimes 
meet trains to make the acquaintance of 
legislators. These acquaintances were 
struck up, he explained, so that legis- 
lators would “listen to what you have 
to say 

Special Counsel Becker of the com- 
attempted to draw from Mr. 


Gifford a definition of what he consid- 


mission 
ered “proper” and “improper” lobbying 
ctivities He recalled that the latter 
had expressed his faith in “American 
political democracy” and posed this 
question 

‘Do you think that one of the most 
important things in maintaining a po- 
should 
roperly and rigidly safeguard the legis 


itical democracy is that we 


ative process?” 

I agree to that,” Mr. Gifford an 
swered 

Mr. Becker then asked: “Do you 


think it’s all right to give dinners and 
theater tickets to legislators?” 

‘That may be the only way to make 
the acquaintance of legislators,’ the 
witness replied. “I might give a man 
a cigar. I think that it is a matter of 
legree.”’ 

‘How about theater tickets?” 

“I would not do that myself, but I 
don’t think it is very wicked,” Mr. Gif- 
ford replied. 

‘The policy of our company is to do 
lr own legislative work through our 
Wn attorneys and not to hire outside 
lobbyists or legislative agents,” Mr. Gif- 
ford testified 
exceptions.” 


“Of course, there may be 


Mr. Becker then asked concerning the 
policy of the company in sending em- 
Dloyes to meet legislators arriving in 
Washington. The attorney suggested 
that the company helped the law mak- 
‘rs to find hotel accommodations. 

“They 
hection,” 


generally want telephone con- 
Mr. Gifford said. “We usually 


ty to be reasonably kind to our pros- 
customers.” 


pective 
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FCC First Preliminary Report in 
Investigation 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on March 27 issued a biting criti- 
cism of what it called the “failure of 
planning’ by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., charging the 
chief statistician of the company with 
“patent ineptitude” in 
term business forecasts. 


economic 


long 
For more than a 
year 215 federal accountants and attor- 
neys have been pouring over the books 


making 


of the Bell System companies preparing 
a report to Congress, expected in June 
Their preliminary findings are con- 
tained in a 150-page book entitled “Spe- 
cial Investigation Docket Number One.”’ 
Curtailment of labor force to reduce 
operating expenses has been an unmis 
takable policy of the Bell System, said 
the report.. In the telephone end of the 
business this has resulted in a radical 
reduction of plant and traffic employes, 
thereby increasing the ratio of overhead 
administrative, accounting and commer 
cial expenses to total expenses. The 
brunt of unemployment fell upon the 
people receiving less than $6,000 a year 
Of the reduction in force 
women and 6,000 were men. 


74,000 were 


“The failure of economic planning, 
the commission declared in the report, 
“in an industry so extensive in scope, so 
with a 


centralized in administration, 


stable price structure and no competi- 





tion, is one of the curious incongruities 
in the recent history of the Bell System 
that needs to be investigated. 

“How has this co-ordination of de 
mand and supply of equipment worked‘ 
To whose advantage has it 
What has been the effect of its failure 


operated? 


upon the telephone subscriber? These 
questions involve matters of far reach- 
ing importance.” 

The Bell System has taken pride in 
its economic planning, the FCC said, but 
this has worked out with “indifferent 
effectiveness in the last seven years.” 
report dwelt at 
length on the decrease of employes in 
the Bell System—A. T. & T., Western 
Electric, and other companies. In the 
five years from December 31, 1929, to 
December 31, 1934, employment dropped 
from 454,491 to 273,586, the FCC stated 

The reasons for the decline were given 


The commission’s 


as: reduction in business, diminution of 
construction work and mechanization of 
the Bell System through the use of auto- 
matic or dial central office equipment 
“It appears that the physical struc 
ture of the Bell Telephone System is 
automatic, 


becoming more and more 


the commission states in the report, 
“and the number of people immediately 
engaged in telephone service has dimin- 
increasing the 


executive, 


greatly, thereby 


proportion of the 


ished 
overhead 
legal, commercial, and accounting staff.”’ 





Since the Earliest Days 
of this Century 








as 
<we> 
Thirty-five years of concentration 
phone Wire. 
manufacturing methods, of 


improving construction and 


use by hundreds 


ductor and insulating material. 


on the 
problem of producing the best possible Tele- 
Thirty-five years of improving 
checking 

materials. 
Thirty-five years under the acid test of actual 
of Telephone Companies 
throughout the world. When you buy Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire you buy more than con- 


and 





Telephone Wire 


RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 


DROP - 


INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 
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Gray baR 


ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y¥. C. 
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Armored Bronze Drop 
Wire Offered by Kellogg 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. announces the development of a 
new armored bronze drop wire. It is 
provided with a “mica-finish,’ a new 
material discovery which has the ap- 





Coil of the Recently-Developed Kellogg 
Armored Bronze Drop Wire. 


proval of the Utilities Research Com- 
mission. Among the many advantages 
which “mica-finish” gives the new drop 
wire, the company claims these: 

Twenty per cent increased drop wire 
life. 

Formation of a perfect seal against 
moisture. 

Reflection of the sun’s heat. 

Prevention of softening of insulating 
compounds. 

Preservation of the wall thickness of 
the insulation. 

Elimination of 
twisted pairs. 

Shielding of braid from wear at the 
knobs and fixtures. 

The new insulation of the wire— 
known as U. R. C. compression tested 
stearine pitch “mica finish” insulation— 
is claimed to add 20 per cent longer life 
to drop wire. 


friction between 


Being waterproof, mica 
forms a perfect shield against moisture. 
Its glazed surface reflects the sun’s heat, 
thus preventing the softening of the 
insulating compounds and _ preserving 
the thickness of the insulation. 

The mica finish is produced by im- 
pregnating the mica into the very fibre 
of the braid. It is mixed with and beaten 
into the weatherproofing compound so 
that when the saturant penetrates the 
braid, the mica is carried right down 
into the pores. This penetration stops 
only when the saturant reaches down 
through the braid to the rubber. Mean- 
while, tiny scales of mica are piled up 
and cemented to the outside of the 
braid, forming a tough flexible shield, 
much the same as a coat of armor is 
fashioned by overlapping scales of steel. 

Instead of wrapping a tracer cord 
around one conductor in order to code 
it, Kellogg’s new armored bronze drop 
wire consists of one wire insulated 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


with white rubber and another insulated 
with black rubber. There is, therefore, 
no possibility of making a mistake in 
identifying the respective wires. It is 
also claimed that the elimination of 
the tracer thread adds to the life of the 
braid, by the elimination of sharp 
ridges. The two completely insulated 
and braided conductors are twisted to- 
gether uniformly with an 
right-hand lay. 


approved 


The black rubber used for insulation 
is of the same high quality used by 
Kellogg for years, consisting of 30 per 
cent pure rubber compound with special 
anti-oxidants, subjected to a  1500- 
megohm test. The white rubber, which 
also stands up to a 1500-megohm test, 
has a slightly higher rubber content and 
is said to equal the black rubber in 
toughness and tensile strength. 

The conductors used in the new ar- 
mored bronze drop wire are made of 
the same high grade bronze introduced 
by the company six years ago. It is 
claimed to have 85 per cent conductiv- 
ity, high tensile strength, flexibility and 
ductility. Being drawn of one solid 
metal, it is uniform throughout. 

Kellogg’s armored bronze drop wire 
is delivered in coils of 1000 feet each, 
with a large 15-inch eye. Both ends of 
the coil are accessible, each coil being 
securely bound with tape and wrapped 
with two servings of weatherproof pa- 
per to prevent 
transportation. 


mechanical injury in 


A circular giving complete informa- 





¥ 
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Considerable Extension is in Progress at the Strowger Works of 
the Automatic Electric Co., Ltd., in Liverpool, England. This 
Photograph, Showing Building Work in Progress, Gives Some In- 
dication of the Greatly Increased Accommodation Which Is Being 
Actually, 50,000 Square Feet More Floor Space Will 


Provided. 
Soon Be Available. 





tion concerning this new and improve 
drop wire, issued recently by the Kel. 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, suggests that those interested 
write for a free sample of this new ar. 
mored bronze drop wire. 


vv 
New Kellogg Dial 
Wall Masterphone 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, believes that its new 
9917 dial type wall Masterphone re. 
cently introduced on the market is des- 
tined to “go places.” It is of small size, 
attractive appearance, and practical de- 
sign, and it harmonizes with any sur- 
roundings—home, office or factory. It 
can be installed out of the way, yet in 
easy reach for use by a person of any 
height, either sitting or standing. It 
leaves desks and tables free for other 
work. 

Like the 9900 manual wall Master- 
phone, the front of the 9917 set is made 
of bakelite and is designed by Kellogg to 
give strength and long-wearing quali- 
ties. The cradle is of such shape as to 
hold the handpiece firmly in place and 
in such a position that it can be easily 
grasped when required for use. Yet it 
is almost impossible to knock the hand- 
piece off accidentally. 

The entire bakelite cover of the 9917 
Masterphone can be removed by simply 
releasing the positive-locking catch at 
the bottom. As the accompanying inte 
rior view shows, 
this exposes the en- 
tire interior and 
gives easy access to 
any part. All of 
the parts are 
mounted on the 
steel backplate. 
Only three screws 

ae are required t 0 
| mount the _ entire 

instrument on the 
wall. 

All parts used in 
the 9917 type, as 
well as the new 
Masterphones in 
the 900 line, are 
completely new. It 
is reported that 
work on these 
parts was begun 
several years ag0 
in the Kellogg lab- 
oratories. New ma 
terials — not then 
commercially avail: 
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al ind new engineering designs and 
principles were the basis for a complete 
new line of smaller, more compact parts 

| ficiency to equal that of larger 


part 

or instance,” says the company, 
the new ringers used in these Master- 
phones, have an overall measurement 


of less than 3 ins. by 4 ins. They are 


less than 1 inch in height. Compare 
these sizes with that of your present 
ringer! Yet, their ringing can be 


Interior View Shows Parts Used in the 
Construction of the New Kellogg Type 9917 
Masterphone. 






































heard at greater distances than the 
larger ones because of their design. In 
addition, their tone is far more pleas- 
ing. The new resonance chamber aids 
in intensifying and utilizing all the 
sound waves. The new silicon steel 
coil, the new compact condenser, and 
the new positive trigger switch all re- 
flect the same degree of improvement 
and refinement.” 

Interchangeability of parts with other 
Masterphones is another feature of the 
9917 set. The Kellogg triad circuit and 
the non-positional transmitter are in- 
cluded in it, assuring excellent transmis- 
sion and reception. 


, oe 
Compilation of Restrictions 
on Trucks and Trailers 


A little booklet that should prove ot 
interest to telephone company executives 
has just been issued by the Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, Wis., 
and Kitchener, Ont. It is the 1936 edi- 
tion of the company’s “Truck and Trail- 
er Size and Weight Restrictions Book- 
let,” presenting in concise form, for 
ready reference, interpretations of the 
legal restrictions on the size and 
weights of motor trucks and trailers 
for each of the 48 states as well as the 
District of Columbia. 

Says the “foreword” of the booklet, 
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Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest 
standards. 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


448 Pages 
$5.00 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


40% Lighter 


engineering 
The communi- 


6 by 9 
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A Sian of the 
BURGESS Twin-Six 
Telephone Battery 


30% More compact-— Easier to use 


There is a streamlined battery as 
modern in design as a new alumi- 
num passenger train. Like the pas- 
senger train, it is more efficient, 
weighs less, and runs farther than 
the older, clumsier types. Every 
feature of the Burgess No. 4F2J 


The TWIN-SIX by 


=—=BURGESS=== 





Attractive Masterphone, Type 9917. 


in part: “A comprehensive knowledge of 
the road laws is of vital necessity if the 
vehicle operation extends over more 
than one state, for while the unit may 
be legal in the state in which it is reg- 
istered, it may be illegal in the neigh- 
boring state in which it is also proposed 
to operate. The various state road laws 
are subject to the interpretation of the 
courts and other rulings, making it 
necessary to consult the state authori- 
ties of each state for their interpretation 
of many points in their laws.” 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. has 































WEIGHT & VOLUME 


2 old cells 
Fe Talemalelel ently) 
replaced 
by one 


Twin-Six will cut your mainte- 
nance cost. 

Price is 39c each in lots of 30. 
Order today from Inland Equip- 
ment Company (Distributors), 
Max F. Hosea, President, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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had the cooperation of public officials of 
each state and of the District of Colum- 
bia in checking and approving the inter 
pretations. Measuring approximately 
3% by 7% ins. and containing 56 pages, 
this little publication can be carried in 
the vestpocket for ready reference. 

Copies may be obtained from the com- 
pany, upon application. 

~~ F¥ r 
Missouri Convention 
Set for May 27 and 28 

The Missouri Telephone Association, 
of which R. W. Hedrick, of Jefferson 
City, is will hold its 
convention in Kansas City at the Hotel 
Muehlebach on May 27 and 28. 


secretary, annuai 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 











Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for proposition 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call L.DLI16 -Tek phon Bldg Dayton.O 








COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 31) 
tract but averring its later renounce- 
ment and denouncement on the ground 
that it did not provide for compensat- 
ing the Lorain company for its actual 
while under the contract, it 
tends, the Bell company is to receive an 
excessive 

The further 
the commission lacks of jurisdiction to 
the contract the enact- 
ment of the Federal Communications 
Act and in view of the fact that one of 
the parties objects thereto. 

On March 11 the commission 
ruled a of the Lorain company 
Frank C. Dunbar, 
representing the Lorain com- 
that the commission 
lacked jurisdiction and had no author- 
ity to require a 


costs con- 
payment. 


Lorain company asserts 


approve since 


over- 
motion 
to end the 
attorney, 


hearing. 


peny, contended 


concern to furnish 
service at less than cost. 
He that, if the 
approved the contract, it would deprive 
the company of its property. He contend- 
ed at the hearing that the commission 
should not the interchange 
contract made with Ohio Bell January 
1, 1922. The commission, he argued, 
failed to approve the contract when it 
approved contracts of 
companies last year. 


declared commission 


approve 


numerous other 
Now it is too late, 
he insisted 

7 ww 


Illegal Use of Directory 
Charged by Company 


James E. Gowan, operating as the 
Jamestown Advertising Sales, publish- 


ers of a classified telephone directory 
of the Jamestown, N. Y., area, was or- 
dered by Judge John Knight in United 
States District Court to show cause be- 
fore him in federal court in Buffalo, N. 
Y., on March 30 why he should not be 
enjoined from distribution of the book. 

Application for the 
by the Jamestown 
through William J. Hunt, its commer- 
cial manager, in an equity suit filed 
in United States District Court against 
Mr. 
the 
directory. 

In addition to the injunction, the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. asks for an 


order made 


Telephone 


was 
Corp. 


alleging 
copyrighted 


Gowan, infringement on 


Jamestown telephone 


accounting of the profits alleged to have 
Mr. the 
his telephone 


been made by Gowan through 


publication of classified 
directory; an acounting of losses claimed 
to have been sustained by the telephone 
company, plus attorneys’ fees and other 
costs of the court proceedings. 
Attached to the original 
filed in federal court are copies of the 
official directory of the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., published prior to Novem- 


complaint 








ber 1, 1935, and the red covered 44-page 
classified telephone directory published 
by Mr. Gowan, operating as Jams stown 
Advertising Sales. 

The company alleges that in defiance 
of the copyright restrictions, the defend. 
ant published and distributed a similar 
copied from the 
phone directory of the telephone com. 
pany, with identical telephone numbers. 
except that in 





book, classified tele- 


some instances fictitious 


and erroneous numbers were listed. 


causing confusion and inconveniencing 


subscribers. 
The telephone company avers the de- 





fendant made large gains and profits 4D 
through the publication of the directory P.. 
by charging fees for the insertion of po 
advertisements which the _ telephone writ 
company alleges, greatly impaired its ped 
ability to obtain advertising contracts oro 
for future issues of its directory 

Mr. Hunt, as commercial manager oi BA 
the telephone company, submits an aff- P 
davit setting forth that a large num- Bur 
ber of subscribers have complained their = 
names were published in the Gowan di- —a 
rectory without their authorization. He oS 
says the size and type used in Gowan’'s = 
directory are substantially the same as 002 
used in the official telephone directory; -_ 
that the defendant obtained the names on 
and telephone numbers without personal fet 
inquiry from subscribers; and alleges “Ne 
false and fraudulent statements were ~ 4 
used in obtaining advertising for the a 
book. tele 

~~ F By 
Only Two Subscribers; 1 
Abandons Service = 

Contending that no company can = 
make money with only two subscribers, nat 
John L. Eden, manager of the Putnam Pr 
County Telephone Co., Ottawa, Ohio, F 
decided to close up shop, and asked - 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission an¢ 
for permission to abandon the business — 
which has been in existence for 32 A. 
years. The authority was granted, Pla 
effective April 1. 

The depression and the competition B, 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. EX 
are blamed for the collapse of the com- 
pany which 10 years ago had 450 sub- os 
scribers in a village of 2100 population. lin 

Mr. Eden acquired the telephone com- 4 
pany in 1934, at which time it had 81 Bel 
subscribers. The exchange and _ office 
were established in his home with his Ce 
wife as operator. One year later the al 
number of subscribers had decreased to oa 
58 and at the beginning of the present Bk 
year only 14 remained. f 

The company still has its switchboard Pe 
and several miles of wire, but the 2+ cal 
hour service offered means little with a 
no subscribers to justify its continuance, cal 
it was stated. a 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Itll.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
emaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell,.is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid’”’ brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, genei- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘“‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadeiphia, Pa.—Philco Flote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to- 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 
A.H. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
..it will tell you the complete story of 
hee in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
atteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—_Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
» —Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
%0 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
louse, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
rescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 

ve., New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
‘lated copperweld drop wire. 
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A list of firms and companies 
offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, eens cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it's a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
=e interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New York, N. Y. culagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee. 
Wis.—Northern White and estern Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, ch. — “Poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located — 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd. Lomty, i) 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles 
Piain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
ill. —Public Automatic a an oy Systems. 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Batte Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, —— and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II!.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, II!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication re. 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-buil 

Common Battery. M eto and PBX 
Switchboards, “ terphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Astomanas’ ont Antethone ~~ 
Relay” Switchin ppara 
Dial” Control). nattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Rochee- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
STOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cuttin \. 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 






















STANDARD MAGNETO 
WALL COMPACTS 


REMANUFACTURED 


Cost You $ is Only 


In Lots of Ten 


Where You Send In for Each 
Telephone 


1 Transmitter and back 

1 Receiver Core 

1 Ringer and gongs 

| Generator and Crank 

1 Induction Coil 

1 Switchhook and Escutcheon 
Electrical condition of 


portant as we completely 
all of it, 


above not im- 
remanufacture 


We furnish all the rest and give 
you a telephone just like new. 


See Suttle Catalog for full descrip- 
tion, details, guarantee, etc. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 





























FOR SALE 












EXCHANGE, residence 
equipped with practically new W-E Switch 
board with 50 drops. Montana town on 
Chicago & Milwaukee Railroad. Address 
8522, Care of TELEPHONY 


included, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL 
REBUILT 


Kellogg No. 301 Combined Drop 


and Jack, per strip of 5.....$ 8.00 


W. E. No. 2C Ball Drop, per 

strip of 5 8.00 
W. E. No. 22 Shutter ~— per 

strip of 5 10.00 
W. E. No. 156 R, L and R, B 

Keys 2.00 
Kellogg No. 1004 R, L and R, B 

ME 5.44.04 wcgpiemeeeihe quale 2.00 
W. E. No. 47 or eles No. 42 

Switchboard Plugs . ; 50 


Telephone re Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 














FOR SALE 


























TESTING 
APPARATUS 


W. E. Co. 1407-C Testing 
Cabinet 


Kellogg 2-Pos. Wire Chief’s 
Test Cabinet 


Kellogg Toll Test Panels 
Repeating Coils 
Test Plugs and Cords 


Voltmeters — Ammeters — 
Milliammeters 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 


With zero adjust. 
STEWART 


$7 BROS. 




















Ottawa, Ill. 
“HELP WANTED 





“TRAVEL? Call on telephone com 
panies? Can you represent a manufac- 
turer of insulated telephone wires? We 


iffer commission compensation and exclu 


sive territory If interested send usual 
employment application data and refer 
ences with territory wanted and approxi 
mate prospect list.” Address 8521, Care 
of TELEPHONY 





POSITION WANTED | 


ATTENTION -TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY EXECUTIVES! Here is a 
qualified young telephone man with ex- 
cellent connections and references. He 
has had exceptional training and experi- 
ence with Bell and Independent Com- 
panies in Traffic, Commercial, and Cen- 
tral Office management. Desires to make 
a change May Ist. Address 8519, care 
of TELEPHONY 
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Commission Rulings an 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Comm 
Washington, D. C. 
March 23: Order No. 14 issued by 


Ssion 


the telephone division directing that 
“no account, record, or memorandum 
of any telephone company subject to 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 


dated 
destroyed 


Commission 
shall be 


November 3, 1919, 
pending the 


nves- 
tigation authorized by Senate Joint 
Resolution 46, 74th Congress, approved 


March 15, 1935.” 


New York Public Service Commission 


April 1: Continued hearing in New 
York before Commissioner Brewster in 
the commission’s investigation of the 
rates, ete., of the New York Telephone 


Co. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
March 26: 
bition of the 
uncapitalized, 
which the 


Conditioned upon a 
capitalization of $1 

capital expenditures 
company’s books show 
December 31, 1934, the commission au 
thorized the Webster Telephone Co. t 
borrow $5,500 from L. F. S. Bader, and 
to issue in evidence thereof a 
6 per cent promissory note 
a mortgage on all its property of 


prohi 
2 286.94 


as ol 


10-year 


secured by 
this 


sum and to expend the loan in the dis- 
charge of the indebtedness incurred in 
that amount to December 31, 1934, for 


capital purposes. 

March 26: When a 
called on this date, on the motion of the 
Continental Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., to dismiss for insufficiency the ap- 
plication of the Oakwood Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to operate il 
territory adjacent to that now occupied 
by the Continental company, leave was 


hearing was 


asked by and granted to the applicant 
to file an amended application within 
10 days 

March 26: Authority granted applica 
tion of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Ohio Bell Tele 
phone Co., effective April 1, to revisé 
their teletypewriter tariffs by reducing 
the guaranteed revenue for local and 
interchange conections from $30 to $10 
per month 

April 27: Hearing on petition of the 


Adamsville Telephone Co. asking for 


authority to abandon its central office 
at Otsego, Muskingum county, and here 
after operate service in the territor) 
from its Adamsville exchange. 

The petition pleaded that the Otsego 


now serves but 33 subscribers 
operation is unprofitable, and 
character of the territory pre 
development of additional busi 


exchange 
that the 
that the 
cludes 
ness 


Wyoming Public Service Commission 


March 12: Hearing completed and 


case taken under advisement concert 
ing the complaint of the city of Sher 
dan against the Mountain States Tele 


phone & Telegraph Co. asking 4 
reduction in telephone rates. 

Both sides were given additional time 
in which to file briefs after completion 
of the hearing of the company’s case 
in which the company produced records 
and figures to show its present rate 
structure in Sheridan is justifiable 
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